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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST 
EDITION 


We propose to publish a series of studies dealing 
with special points of Psychology or Oriteriohigy. 

Our standpoint is that of the Aristotelian and 
Scholastic Philosophy; but, being imbued with a 
thoroughly peripatetic spirit, we desire to keep in 
constant touch with contemporary science and 
thought. The Middle Ages excelled in reflecting 
upon general truths. Modern inquirers are wonder* 
fully equipjx-d for the work of analysis, and bring 
thereto as much patience as sagacity. Is it not 
evidently the proper task of a time-honoured philo¬ 
sophy desirous of renewing its youth in the world 
of to-day to bring the wisdom of past ages to bear 
upon the latest triumphs of science and doctrines 
now accepted ? And if this task is faithfully dis¬ 
charged. may not a real advance be legitimately 
anticipated ? 

Among the various reviews of what we Itavc 
already published is one which we desire to quote, 
because it bears witness to the fact that the Nco- 
Thomist aim has been correctly appreciated in tire 
scientific circles from which it comes. It appeared 
in M, Richet’s Revue scimtifiqm, *' This work" 
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—our treatise on Psychology —“ is 
pointing out to those who have giv 
Spiritualism and who are looking for 
which may be reconciled with science 

" The Neo-Thomist school has rene 1 
of Scholastic teaching by becomiii 
imbued with the peripatetic spirit, 
all the doctrines that were foundet 
scanty knowledge of nature, and it 
vantage of modem discoveries, si 
according to the method of Aristotle. 

“ So great is the vitality of this p; 
it finds a place in its scheme for the 
researches of physiology and psychop 
compromising any principle, and wit! 
representing science, as is constantly 
dard books. Far from dreading pi 
vestigation it regrets that its studies 
system, mental localization, and tb 
not been carried further, for in ther 
indispensable auxiliaries. M. Mercie: 
the pioneers of physiological psycholo 
traditions which had been broken 
of many centuries. . . .” 1 

The present treatise is specially 
those who are no longer satisfied wit 
spiritualism, and if amidst the swarm 
growing crowd of facts that are aror 
are in search of some guiding princi: 
they may perhaps be able to take ac 
comparison we shall endeavour to 
the psychology of Descartes, the cl 

1 Revile scientifique, t. li., 1891 
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the official spiritualism, and the anthropology of 
Aristotle and the Middle Ages. 

Chapter I is devoted to an examination of the 
psychology of the great French innovator. In it 
we shall deal first with his exaggerated spiritualistic 
theory, and then with his mechanical theory as 
applied to the study of man. 

Chapter II aims at determining the historical 
evolution of the Cartesian psychology, and we do 
this according to the scheme laid down in Chapter I, 
examining, first, the evolution of spiritualism (Art. 
I), which gives rise to Occasionalism, Spinor,ism. 
Ontologism (Sect. I), and Idealism (Sect. II); next, 
the evolution of the mechanical theory (Art . II). 

We shall not dwell upon the now abandoned 
theories of Occasionalism and Oniolngism, hut we 
shall have something to say of Idealism. We stall 
inquire into its origin, pointing out the parts played 
by Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Kant in its develop¬ 
ment. 

Then we shall refer to the influence of the sensa¬ 
tionalist ideas of Locke, Hume, and Condillac, in 
England and in France, tin n we shall sec the 
influence of Sensationalism combine in the history 
of modern psychology with that of Mechanism (the 
mechanical theory), and these various factors result 
in the positivist or agnostic character which is 
generally a filature of contemporary Idealism, 

The present state of contemporary psychology will 
be the subject of Chapter III. In it we shall try 
to prove the insufficiency of positivist Idealism for 
the solution of the fundamental problems of psycho¬ 
logy (Art, I). 
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Then will follow a brief analysis of the philosophic 
systems of contemporary thinkers, amongst whom 
we have selected as typical Herbert Spencer in 
England, Alfred Fouillee in France, and Wilhelm 
Wundt in Germany. In these masters of psychology 
we shall trace the various influences, the origin of 
which has been sketched in the first two chapters. 

These same influences are to be found on all sides 
in the teaching, the writings, and the questions of 
to-day. And hence contemporary psychology is 
characterized by these three marks: first, by a 
Cartesian and exclusively spiritualistic conception of 
psychology; next, by the abandonment of meta¬ 
physics, or by Positivism ; and this, owing to its 
idealistic form, leads on to Phenomenalism, or to a 
sort of idealist and subjectivist Monism. On the 
other hand, experimental psychology is developing 
to an extraordinary extent (Art. III). 

In the following chapters the ruling ideas of con¬ 
temporary psychology will be discussed. It must be 
understood that we shall not go into details of system 
or of fact, but that we shall confine ourselves to 
criticizing systems in principle, our sole aim being 
to map out the ground in which we shall endeavour 
to investigate special questions. 

In Chapter IV the Cartesian notion of psychology 
will be contrasted with the ideas of Aristotle and 
the Scholastics on the subject of human psychology, 
or rather anthropology. It is entitled Psychology 
and Anthropology. 

Chapter V essays a criticism of theidealist principle. 

Chapter VI deals in the same manner, in a general 
way, with the mechanical theory. 
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Chapter VII contains an examination of 
tivism, or Agnosticism in mctaphxsiis. 

Finally, Chapter VIII, which is the last, gives a 
sketch of the Neo-Thomist movement, It insists on 
the present importance of criteriological problems 
and on the r&le of experimental science m psycho¬ 
logy. It is directly addressed to those who, accept¬ 
ing our point of view', desire to take stock of their 
position, strength, and weakness, and therefore of 
their duties, 

Louvain, 

(h tobft , l8y}\ 


NOTE ON THE SECOND EDITION 

While the general outlines remain unmodified, 
the references and quotations have been brought 
up to date. 


M&yt * 908 , 
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THE ORIGINS OF 
CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 

CHAPTER I 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DESCARTES 


Its Exclusively Spiritualistic Theory 

Descartes appears in the history of philosophy as 
a great innovator. 

Read his life, refer to the scholars and philosophers 
who give a review of his work, and you will every¬ 
where find the same general estimate: Descartes 
made a revolution in the world of thought, and he 
is the father of the modern fchool of thinkers. 

But wherein does this revolution consist 3 How 
did Descartes bring it about ? 

The replies to these questions are far from being 
in agreement with one another. 

Was the writer of the Disown <ie in mMiaiie the 
first to break with tradition, and to substitute 
"free inquiry” for the principle of authority? 
Assuming such a work to be commendable, the 
credit for it would belong to the founders of the 
Reformation and to the bolder spirits of the Renais¬ 
sance, to Campanula and Giordano Bruno. 


-I 


I 
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Was he an originator in scien ce and mathemat ics i 
Astronomy and the mathemat icai sciences took a 
tesh stSt writes M. Liard, with Copernicus.. rycho 
BrahfSpS, Cardan, Vietc and Ndper wink* the 
experimental method was introduced by Galileo, 

Rondelet, Servetus, Aselli, H ^ y > 

Was he the creator of a method, of method itst f . 
Strictlv speaking-No. The four principles which 
summarize the Cartesian method finally come to 
this: that man’s mind must begin by d.*c„mpc«ung 
what is complex into its primordial elements 
“trying to discover in everything that which is 
i most absolute,” and forming clear andi dirt incUdeas 
of it - and then it must make use of these absolutt 
elements, resulting from analysis, to re-form the 
original compound. His second principle is to 
subdivide every problem demanding investigation 
into as many sections as possible, and as may be 
required the better to solve it.” The third is to 
do my thinking in an orderly way. beginning with 
the subjects that are simplest and most easily 
understood, and gradually rising step by step to 
the knowledge of the most complex.” 1 

But this twofold process of dissection and com¬ 
bination, of analysis and synthesis, is that described 
in the Organon and faithfully followed by aU the 
disciples of the founder of the Lyceum * Hence it 
was not in the invention of a method, which can 
really be called new, that the genius ol Descartet 
stands revealed. 

1 Discours de la mSthode, a* parti®. Cl. Liard on Du 

cartes in the Grande Encydopidit. 

2 See our Cours de philosophu. Logkpte, 4*" •»« 

Ch. III., Art. 3. 
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What, then, is his distinctive contribution to 
thought ? The conception of a science of pure 
mathematics which would apply to every kind of • 
research. 

He was at Neuberg on the Danube in Km). 
Held up by winter, and confined by himself to a 
little room, “ where he found leisure to enjoy the 
company of his own thoughts,” DesearUs dreamed 
of a science wider than giouiOty and nrithuu tic 
and algebra, of a science of order and proportions 
to be called " Universal Mathematics,” which would 
perhaps disclose to him the secret of the whole of 
Nature. This is what we gather from reading the 
Discoura dc iu mctJmlc, as M. Fomliee justly remarks; 
and this, too, is confirmed by the epitaph which 
was written by one of his most intimate friends, 
Chanut: ” In his winter leisure, when measuring 
the mysteries of Nature on mathematical principles, 
he ventured to hope that the same key would unlock 
the secrets of both .” 1 

Indeed, Descartes is above all a mathematician. 
In philosophy, as in physics and physiology, lie is 
a geometrician. Geometry is more anxious about 
the strict inevitableness of its deductions than the 
breadth and accuracy of its preliminary observa¬ 
tions. It is apt to lx* one-sided, looking at things 
from a single point of view. 

We shall see both the qualiti«s and defects of the 
geometrical spirit of Descartes coming out in his 
studies concerning the soul and the body. And 
when at last the inferences of his deductive psycho, 
logy bring him face to face with the inevitable 

1 A* Fouilkb* pp, n # tj. 
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opposition between the thinking mind and the 
extended body, the geometrician shuts his ryes to 
the consequences of his system. the proud ideai 
edifice remains, but the anthropological foundations 
are left long unsettled by the shock, l.< t ns not, 
however, anticipate. 

What ,is the starting-point of the Cartesian 

psychology ? 

Descartes’ philosophy may be condensed into his 
>famous formula: ‘‘I doubt, I think: therefore, 1 
iexist.” 

To curtail the errors of the human mind, to uproot 
misleading illusions, whether proceeding from educa¬ 
tion, the senses, or from some wicked spirit which 
rejoices in playing upon our credulity; then, to set 
upon a solid and henceforth immovable foundation 
philosophy reconstructed on a new plan, susli is 
the root-idea of the Cartesian system. 

Psychology, indeed, thus springs up like a plant 
from its seed. 

Urged thereto by doubt, says Descartes I cast 
out of my creed, first, the teaching of tradition, 
next, the testimony of the senses; for I remember 
how " I have often been misled by the senses, and 
how prudence bids me never to give ray full con¬ 
fidence to those who have once deceived me.” 
Then I get rid of the affirmations of the inner sense 
which tells me, for instance, " that I am here, 
sitting by the fire in my dressing-gown, holding 
these papers or suchlike things ... because I 
remember how often I have been deceived, when 
asleep, by similar delusions, and, dwelling on t hj« 
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thought, I sop quite plainly that there are no sure 
signs to enable me to distinguish a waking from 
a sleeping state, so that I am lost in wonder; and 
so great is my astonishment as almost to j« rsuade 
me that 1 am asleep.” 

Lastly, 1 cast out of my belief the subject-matter 
of the simplest and most genera! cognitions with 
regard to extension, number, etc., for 1 have a 
notion of a God who can do all things, and by 
whom I have been made that which 1 am '* But, 
how can 1 tell that He has not acted in such a 
manner that there is really no earth, no brawn, 
no matter of an extended character, etc., anti that 
nevertheless 1 have sensations of all these things ? 

How can 1 tell that He has not so acted that l am 
mistaken whenever I add up twos and threes, or 
count the sides of a square ?”* 

But, after having cast out of my belief all the 
persuasions that doubt has succeeded in unsettling, 
have I nothing left behind ? 

There only remains myself, " 1 ” who doubt as 
to all these things, I represent to myself all the 
things about which 1 doubt, viderc videor, a mitre, 
calesccre *: ** 1 think I see, hear, get hot; it is to no 
purpose; that I try to imagine a very mighty and 
crafty deceiver who uses all his ingenuity in con¬ 
stantly deceiving me.” What does it matter "f f 

" At any rate there is no doubt that ’ l * exist, even 
if he deceives me: let him deceive me as much as he 
will, he will never lx- able to succeed in making me 
nothing, as long as 1 think that I am something.”* 

s 1 Mtditulion i". a Ibid ,, 3* 

* Ibid, * 
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I have, then, at least one thing of which I am 
sure: it is that I think, and that /, the thinker, 
exist . 

This one thing is certain and free from doubt, 
but it is the only thing that is so, 

" Byt what did I think that I was hitherto ? 
Without hesitation, I thought myself a man. But 
what is a man ? Shall I reply, a rational animal ? 
No, indeed; for then I must ask what is meant by 
‘animal’ and by ‘rational,’ and thus by one 
question I shall insensibly be driven to ask an 
infinite number of others still more difficult and 
embarrassing, . . .” x 

“ Ought I rather to stop and consider the thoughts 
suggested to me by ray own nature only, when 1 
set myself to consider my being ? 1 kxiked upon 

myself as having a face, hands, arms, and so forth 
... a body. I considered, moreover, that 1 ate 
and drank, that I walked, felt, and thought ; and I 
referred these operations to the soul. But now, 
supposing that some crafty genius is using all his 
wits to deceive me, can I affirm that 1 have the 
least of all the things which I Just now said belonged 
to the nature of the body ? No. Can 1 admit that 
in myself there is any one of the attributes which 
I regarded as belonging to the soul ? The first are 
those of eating and drinking and walking. But if 
it be true that I have no body, it is also true that 
I cannot walk or eat or drink. Feeling is another 
attribute, but one cannot feel without a body, 
quite apart from the fact that I used to think I 
had often felt things while asleep, which on 
1 MMUatum %\ 
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waking I discovered that 1 had really never felt 
at all.” 

“ Another attribute is that of thinking, and here 
I remark that thinking is an attribute that is really 
mine: alone it cannot be separated from me.” 
Cogitatio, hacc sola a me divelli nequit , ego sum, ego 
existo, cerium esl. 1 

1 am, therefore, something that thinks, that is all, 
and this something that thinks I call indifferently 
mind, soul, intelligence, reason, a numlter of ex¬ 
pressions the exact meaning of which I had not 
hitherto mastered. Sum igitur fro,rise tantum re s 
cogitans, id esl, mens, sive animus, si ir inleUtdm, 
sive ratio, voces mi In prim signi/iiationis ignolae: 

. . . quid igitur sum ? res cogitans : quid est hoc ,* 
nempe duhilans, intdligem, ujfirmam, negam, nolens, 
nolens, imaginam quoque cl send cm. 

Such, then, is the foundation of the Cartesian 
psychology. I am not a rational animal, or at any 
rate I cannot be sure that 1 am such; 1 cannot 
regard myself as having a body that feeds and walks 
and feds, for all these functions of vegetative life, 
of locomotion, of sensibility, imply the possession 
of a body, and I am not sure of having a body; 
all that upon reflection I can maintain as a cer¬ 
tainty is this, that 1 am a being who thinks, doubts, 
understands, affirms, denies, wills or wills not, 
imagines and feds. 

Further, says Descartes, this certitude only lasts 
as long as my doubt or my thought. ” I am, 1 
exist, that is certain: but how long ? As long as 
I think; fur perhaps it might happen that, if I were 
1 Miditaifa* a*« 
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to cease thinking altogether, I should at the same 
time altogether cease to exist. 

Thus the subject-matter of psychology is clearly 
defined. It is not man, body and soul, with his 
threefold life, vegetative, sensitive, and intellectual; 
it is the mind and its thoughts, just that, and that 
only. 

Thought comprises all that the mind am be 
conscious of; all, therefore, of which it can be 
certain without any risk of illusion; it comprise«. 
intellectual cognitions, voluntary acts, and the 
phenomena of imagination and sensibility. 

Descartes denies certitude to the phenomena <4 
imagination and sensibility so far as they depend 
upon the body, for the existence of the body finds 
no sufficient guarantee of certitude in the soul’s 
consciousness, but he admits their knowabkmess so 
far as they depend upon the soul and come within 
the immediate grasp of thought,* 

So, then, we may thus sum up the psychology 
,of Descartes: a spirit endued with thought, and 
I that thought manifesting itself in three different 
I ways—intellectual, volitional, and sensat ional 

As to his method, plainly it can be no other than 
that of consciousness, for, as his definition of the 
subject implies, nothing belongs to the soul except 
so far as it falls within the reach of consciouMirvs 

Since consciousness belongs exclusively to the 

1 Ego sum, ego existo, cerium est. Qmmdiu auittm f 
nempe qmmdiu cogito : nam forte etiem fieri pourt ti cm- 
sarem ab ab omni cogitations ut illko Mu* eue dmimrem. 
— MSdit- 2®, 

5 This consideration is strongly brought out by a capable 
Cartesian,M. l’Abbd Duquesnoy, in Ms book, Lapumptim 
des sens, operation exclusive de l ime. 
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mind, animals without minds cannot have con¬ 
sciousness ; hence they cannot have cognitions, will, 
and sensibility, and they are bodies that do not 
differ by nature from other bodies, and are, there¬ 
fore, as we shall presently see, merely aggregates of 
material atoms subject exclusively to mechanical 
laws—in fact, they are but machines and automata. 

Having thus absolutely determined the subject- 
matter of psychology, Descartes contrasts it with 
material bodies, the subject-matter of physics. 

Here we shall simply indicate this new considera¬ 
tion, for we shall have to come back to it ex professo 
later on. 

Methodical doubt applied to our judgements about 
material things discovers errors constantly arising 
from our attributing to bodies properties which really j 
belong only to ourselves. Such, for instance, are the 
colours 4*Sd tones that we assign to external bodies 
when they have no reality except in ourselves. 

But when we carefully eliminate from our judg¬ 
ments as to bodies all that we can get rid of without 
doing away with them altogether, what remains ? 
These bodies seem to us to be invested with some 
outward shape, and to be able to move: but this 
shape and motion are the effects of extension; 
therefore it follows that the bodies consist of ex¬ 
tended matter. Now just as the mind is something j 
which only thinks, so is the body something which j 
is only extended. Between these two, thinking 
mind and extended matter, there is a Radical incom¬ 
patibility; they absolutely exclude one another. 
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We have seen what the soul is in itself, 
"something that thinks”; we have contrasted it 
with the body, especially with the human body, 
" something extended, governed by the aws of 
motion.” Before going further into the an.i!>>is of 
the nature and content qi thought, there is a ques¬ 
tion to be cleared up: what relation is there between 
thought and the thing that thinks, between the 
conscious act and the principle from which it 

SP r2cartes replies that thought is an attribute of 
the soul, and therefore that there is no real distinc¬ 
tion to be drawn between the two. 

Under the term substance Descartes understands 
being that has no need of any other thing in order 


to exist. , . . ! 

Body and mind are substances m the sense that ; 
they require only divine support in order to exist* j 

Substance can only be known by its attributes. 

By the word afinhm Descartes understands a j 
quality inseparable from its substance, thus differing 
from the variable qualities called modes or modified- j 
tions. Any sort of attribute may help to make j 
known the substance in which it inheres; but never- j 
theless every substance has a chief attribute presup- i 
posed bythe other qualities: it is this that constitutes ; 
the nature or essence of the thing. Thus extension | 
in length, breadth, and depth constitutes the nature ! 

i Per swbstantiam nihil atiud intelliger* postumtes qmm , 
rent. quae ita existit, ut nulla alia re OuhfMl ad ernstm* j 
dtm. . . . Nomen substantiae non commit Dm et matwu ■ 

univoce. Possunt autem substantia c&rfwrm, fit mtm* *it+ 
substantia cogitans , sub hoc communi ctmmptu tnkUtgi ifw-i 
sint res quae solo Dei qoncursu egent ad cxhtmttum^Ihmctp ; 
Philosophiae, Pars x\ §§ 51, 5$, 
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of a bodily substance, thought that of a spiritual 
substance 1 

Between the substance and its attribute there is 
only a rational distinction. 2 

Strictly speaking, a real distinction is only to be 
found between two or more substances; and we can 
only perceive that the two really differ when we can 
know one clearly and distinctly without the other, 

A mgdal_ distinction exists between a substance 
and its mode, or between two modes of the same 
substance. 

A rati.(wal ■ distmction is one which is ascertained 
between a substance and one of its attributes 
without which it cannot be conceived, or between 
two attributes of the same substance. We recognize 
such a distinction of reason by the fact that we 

1 Et quidem ex quolibet attribute substantia cognoscitur : 
sed una tamen est cujusque substantiae praecipua pro- 
prietas, quae ipsius naturam essentiamque constituit et ad 
quam aliae omnes referuntur. Nempe extensio in longum, 
latum et profundum , substantiae corporeae naturam con¬ 
stituit ; et cogitatio constituit naturam substantiae cogitanhs . 
— Princip. Philosophiae, i a , § 53* 

2 Triplex est distinctio, realis, modalis et rationis. 

Realis proprie tantum est inter duas vel plures . substanhas . 

et has percipimus a se mutuo realiter esse distinctas, ex hoc 
solo , quod unam absque altera dare et distinde intelhgere 

possimus. ... ... , . , , 

Distinctio modalis est duplex, aha scilicet inter modwm 
proprie dictum, et substantiam cujus est modus ; alia inter 
duos modos ejusdem substantiae. . . . 

Denique distinctio rationis, est . inter substantiam et 
aliquod ejus attributum, sine quo ipsa intelligi non potest 
vel inter duo talia attributa ejusdem alicujus substantiae . 
Atque agnoscitur ex eo quod non possumus daram et dis- 
tinctam istius substantiae ideam formare, si ab ea illud attri¬ 
butum exdudamus ; vel non possimus unius ex ejusmodi 
attributis ideam dare percipere t si illud ab alio separemus , > 

Ibid,, §§ 60-63, 
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cannot form a clear and distinct idea of the sub¬ 
stance when we shut out the idea of its attribute - 

Here is psychology reduced to its simplest foriu- 
It has no need of a number of faculties really dis¬ 
tinct from one another: it has one substance, tlbe 
thing that thinks; its attribute, thought; between 
this substance and its attribute, one rational dis 

tinction. t 

Thought or self-consciousness has this twofold 
characteristic: it is clear and distinct. 

A perception is clear, according to Descartes, 
when its object is present to the mind without aJty 
intermediary. It is distinct, when it represents ° 
me something in its own nature, excluding any other 
object. 1 

But, when I conceive myself as a being able to 
represent things to itself, my thought is both clear 
and distinct. 

My thought is clear, for nothing is so immediately 
present to me as what I perceive in my soul. Mly 
thought is distinct, for the fact of thought sets up 
a radical distinction between my thinking spirit 
and extended bodies. Thought, indeed, essentially 
excludes extension and properties dependent upon 
extension, i.e., divisibility and motion. 

The fact that the characteristics of thought, that 
I is to say of the act of consciousness, and of extension 
| are irreducible is to Cartesians an intrinsic proof of 

i Claram voco illam, perceptionem, quae menti attende-nti 
praesens et aperta est; sicut ea blare a nobis videri dictrrvccs, 
quae oculo intuenti praesentia, satis fortiter et aperte illiem 
movent. . . . Distinctam autem voco illam quae, cum cla,ra. 
sit, ab omnibus aliis ,ita sejuncta est et praecisa, ut ■naJyhl 
plane aliud, quam quod clarum est, i'n se continent, * 

PMhsophiae, i a , § 45 . 
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the immateriality of the soul. This proof is not 
taken from the characteristics of 1 nulled ml cogni¬ 
tion, considered as being mij* rim to sensible per¬ 
ception and to the act of imagination; it arises 
entirely from the characteristics of tin* act of 
consciousness. 

Under the term, ad of consciousness, the Cartesian 
psychology understands indifferently the act of the 
inner sense and the act of intellectual cognition. 

The immateriality of the soul is further proved 
by the assumed simplicity or indivisibility of sensa¬ 
tions or sensible desires, as well as by the charac¬ 
teristics of intellectual cognition and of higher 
volition. 1 

Hence we can understand why Cartesian psychol¬ 
ogists, always influenced by the same consideratioa*. 
begin with laying down the simplicity «>f the soul 
in order to deduce therefrom its spirituality. The 
Scholastics, on the contrary, make the simplicity of 
the soul a corollary of its immateriality, . 

We have just seen what is meant by thought. 
And now, what does it contain ? What arc our 
thoughts, and what have they to tell us about 
reality ? 

In other words, thought has bean analyzed from 
a subjective point of view, and now Descartes 
passes to the objective, or rather critical, view¬ 
point to study the relations 1st ween the various 
thoughts of the soul and the objects they n pt« n-nt. 

' See Duqutwnoy, La perception ties >«m« ; p. janet, Lt 
maUriaUsmt amtemporntH, p, an. Cl. l». Merrier, 5 «*. 
dogie, r ed., t. t„ No, 153, t, ii.» Nob. ajj ff. 
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These axe his own words: " I must divide all my | 
thoughts into certain classes, and l must consider 
in which of these classes there is properly truth or 

error. 

“Among my thoughts, some are as it were 
imag es of things, and these alone can Ik- properly 
called ideas: as when I represent to myself a man, 
or a chimera, or heaven, or an angel, or even God. 
Others, in addition, take other forms according to 
my will or fears or affirmations or denials; and then 
I well think of anything as the subject of an opera¬ 
tion of my mind, but thereby I also add something 
else to the notion I form of such a thing. (H this 
class of thoughts some are called volt hom or affec¬ 
tions, others judgments, 

“ Now, so far as concerns ideas, if they are con¬ 
sidered only in themselves and not referred to any¬ 
thing else, they cannot strictly sjn-aking be untrue; 
for, whether I imagine a goat or a chimera, 1 
imagine the one no less truly than the other, 

“ Nor need mistakes be feared in the affections or 
volitions : for though I may desire what is bad, or 
even what never existed, it is nevertheless just as 
true that I desire it. 

“ Hence there only remain judgements, in which 
I must take the greatest care not to make mistakes. 
But the chief and the commonest of errors consists 
in thinking that my internal ideas are like or in 
conformity with things outside me. 

“ But amongst these ideas some appear to be 
bran with me, others to be foreign to me and to 
come from outside of me, and otters to be made 
OT by myself. For, my possession of the 
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faculty of conceiving whatever is generally called 
a thing, or a truth, or a thought, appears to be 
mine solely owing to my own nature: but if I now 
hear a sound, if I see the sun, if I feel heat, hitherto 
I have considered these notions arose from things 
outside me. . . . Now, what I have chiefly to do 
in this matter is to consider, with regard to the 
notions that seem to come from some external 
things, what are my reasons for thinking that they 
resemble these things. . . . But all this makes it 
pretty plain to me that it is merely through a blind 
and hasty impulse that I came to believe that there 
were things outside me which were different from 
my own being, which by the organs of the senses 
or in some other way communicated to me their 
notions or representations and imprinted their 
likeness upon me. 

"But there is another way of investigating 
whether among the things the notions whereof exist 
within me there are any that exist outside of 


| Here the criteriwlogicul problem is stated: how 

| does Descartes solve it ? 

I We may sum up his train of reasoning os follows: 

j My ideas, considered subjectively as certain ways 

of thinking, do not differ from one another; but 
viewed objectively, they do differ from each other. 

^ First, there is one that represents me to myself; 

another represents God to me; others inanimate 
bodies, others animals, others angels; and others 
j represent men to me, men like myself, 

; 1 Midtiatim 3*. 
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The -objective reality belonging to my ideas must 
have its sufficient reason. But this reason is only 
to be found in a being possessing really and actually , 
formally and eminently, whatever objective reality 
there is in our ideas. Otherwise, I shall be driven 
to say that there is in the object of my ideas some¬ 
thing that is derived from nothingness. 

As to the object of the notion of myself, there is 
no difficulty provided that I already have the 
certain knowledge that I myself am something that 
thinks. As to the ideas of other men, of animals 
and angels, I do not find it hard to explain their 
formation with the help of elements borrowed from 
ideas of corporal things and of God, even if outside 
of me there were no other men in the world, nor an y 
animals or angels. 

There remain the notions of things corporal and 
of God. 

“ As to the notions of corporal things, I find in. 
them nothing of such magnitude and excellence that 
it may not be derived from myself. ... 

Consequently, there remains only the notion of 
God, concerning which I have to consider whether 
there be anything in it that could not have come 
from myself. By the term ‘ God ’ I understand, a 
substance that is infinite, eternal, imm utable, 
independent, omniscient, omnipotent, whereby I 
and all other things that are (if it be true that any 
really exist) have been created and made. But 
these advantages are so great and pre-eminent that 
the more attentively I consider them, the less I am 
persuaded that the notion I have of them ear> owe 
its origin entirely to myself. And consequently, I 
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am driven to infer from ail that I said before that 
God exists; for although the notion of substance is 
in me owing to the fact that 1 am a substance, 
nevertheless I should not have a notion of an infinite 
substance, I who am a finite bring, if it had not 
been implanted in me by some substance that was 
really infinite. 

“ And I must not imagine that I do not conceive 
of the infinite by a true notion, but only by Hie 
negation of the finite, in tin* jaimr way n-» 1 under¬ 
stand rest and darkness by the negation of motion 
and light; since, on the contrary, l see plainly that 
there is more reality to lx- found in an infinite sub¬ 
stance than in a finite substance, ami consequently 
that 1 have in myself primarily rather a notion of 
the infinite than of the finite that is to say, a 
notion of God rather than of myself; for how 
could I know that I doubt and desire- that is to 
say, that l am not quite perfect—if I had in me 
no idea of a being more perfect than my own, 
by comparison wherewith f perceive the defects of 
my nature ?”* 

Besides, I who have this idea of God could not 
exist, if there were no God. I want to know, indeed, 
to whom I owe my existence. Perhaps to myself 
or my parents, or to some other causes less perfect 
than God; for one cannot conceive of anything 
more perfect than He, or even as good as He. 

But, if I were independent of all others and 
myself the author of my being, I should not doubt 
about anything. I should not have desires, and lastly, 
no perfection would be lacking to me; for I should 
1 Mthhiaiuw .1% 


I 
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have given myself all those of which I have any ! 
notion, and thus I should be God. If I assume j 
that my parents are the cause, I only raise a fresh ,j 
difficulty. If I assume causes less perfect than God, j 
| I assume an impossibility, " for there must be at j 
; least as much reality in the cause as in the effect.” j 

Hence, I am driven to conclude that, from the - 
sole fact of my existence, and from the fact that 
in me there is an idea of a supremely perfect Being 
—namely, God—the existence of God is very mani¬ 
festly proved. j 

And now there is only one question to be cleared 
up: How did I obtain this notion ? " I did not get 
it through the senses, nor is it a pure fiction of the 
mind, and consequently I can only say that this 
idea was bom and conceived along with me from 
the day I was created, just as was the notion of 
myself. . . . 

" This God has no defects, hence it is pretty 
clear that He cannot deceive, since our natural light 
tells us that deceit necessarily depends upon some 
defect.” 1 - 

Therefore God’s perfection is a pledge to us of 
the truth of our judgements upon external things; 
the only condition certitude requires of us is that 

we should abide by what is clear and distinct in our 

ideas. 

Thus we have settled the twofold question of the j 
nature and origin of our ideas. We haw two 
innate ideas " springing up within us from the I 

'SeTa o°f Go” '****•" the idca oi myself, and 1 

I ' 

1 MidiiaHm 3*. 
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These two ideas are clear and distinct ■ that is to 
say, immediate and our own. By means of these 
two ideas we can explain the formation of all our 
other ideas that are clear and distinct. The idea of 
God can only lx* explained by the op, ration, and 
therefore as depending upon the existence, of a 
perfect Being who is the author of it. A perfect 
Being cannot deceive us. Therefore nur dear and 
distinct perceptions do not deceive us, but are a 
faithful expression of reality. 

By way of general conclusion, let us now sum up 
the principal features of this first part of the 
Carlt sian psychology. 

t am a thinking substance. 

My thought embraces all the facts jx-rceivcd by 
the inner sense or consciousness, to wit, sensible or 
affective facts, volitional facts, and intellectual facts 
or judgements. 

My nature is revealed by my thought; I am a 
spirit, whose attribute is to think. And lienee 
psychological method must go entirely by the inner 

sense or consciousness. 

Moreover, there is no real distinction between the 
substance and its attribute, between my soul and 
my thought. My thought proves the immateriality 
or spirituality of my nature, for the attributes of 
a thinking thing are incompatible with those of a 
corporeal thing. Thought and extension exclude? 
one another. My clear and distinct ideas about 
each of them make me see this. 

If I am merely a spirit whose whole nature or 
essence consists in thinking, the phenomena of the 
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body whether they belong to the vegetative or to 
animal life, have nothing to do with psychology, 
and belong exclusively to physics, or rather to 


Such is thought under its subjective aspect: from 
this point of view all our thoughts are the same. 
But from an objective point of view, they differ 
from one another; many of them require borrowed 
elements to explain their origin; others, such as 
the idea of myself and the idea of tiod, are within 

me from the beginning. 

The idea of God must owe its source to God 
Himself. Therefore God exists. But God, the 
perfect Being, cannot deceive me. There fare 1 can 
rest assured that my ideas, provided that 1 keep to 
such as are clear and distinct, are a faithful ex¬ 


pression of reality. 

Thus, the psychology of Descartes, both at its 

starting-point and in its final term, is bound up with 
a critical search for truth. 

"Here we shall not go at length into the critical 
side of the Cartesian philosophy, but confine our¬ 
selves to his psychology. We have hitherto regarded 
it so far as it proposes to devote itself entirely to 
studying the soul that thinks by means of con¬ 
sciousness. So far the Cartesian psychology is 
spiritualistic to excess. What will it become when 
it has to study the soul in its relations with man’s 
bodily activities^? 
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The Mec.hanicai. Tiikomy as aiti tn< i<» M \s ><?» 

ro ANTiiKorni.fx.v 

When psychology is systematically confined to 
the investigation of the thinking soul, and thought 
is regarded as the distinguishing attribute of mind, 
the investigation of the son I plainly I* emirs bv 
definition a study of the mind, and jisy»h<*!ogy 
exclusively spiritualistic 

But what is to In* said of the manifestations of 
human life which cannot hr associated with thought '( 
To what principle shall we assign digest inn, the 
beating of the heart, the circulation of the blood, 
the sense of sight, and the sense of hearing > How 
are we to treat such phenomena f 

Descartes replies without hesitation. Whenever 
a phenomenon is not an act of consciousness, it dors 
not depend upon the soul which is spirit, but upon 
the body. 

The human body, like all other natural bodies, is 
only an extended substance with a capa*itv for 
motion. Hence, all phenomena that are not con' 
scions thoughts attributable to the mind arc iiuitte 
of motion, Physiology, and the part of ji.v«h*.l>>gv 
which, along with Aristotle, we assign to the soul, 
not so far as it is spiritual or subjectively indr. 
pendent of the body, but so far as it is substitute 
ally united with the body, form two chapters of 
mechanical science. This is expr* • > 4 v adoe-v, I-.!,'.,; 
by Descartes. He begins his treatise on man as 
follows: 
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“ I must first of all describe to you the Inxly by 
itself, and then the soul by itself, and last iv l must 
show you how these two natures must be connected 
and united together to make men like ourselves. 

" I suppose that the body is merely a statue or 
earthen machine made by Cod on purpose to 
resemble us as much as possible . , , so that it 
imitates all those of our functions which can be 
conceived as proceeding from matter and as de¬ 
pending solely on the arrangement of our bodily 
organs. We see clocks, artificial fountains wind¬ 
mills and other similar machines, which are only the 
handiwork of man, and yet are not without the 
power of going on of their own accord in various 
ways. ... So you may have seen in the grottoes 
and fountains of our Kings’ ganl< n- that the sole 
force of running water flowing from the spring is 
enough to put all kinds of contrivances in motion, 
and even to make them play some instruments or 
utter a few words, according to the various arrange¬ 
ment of the pipes that convey it. 

“ And of a truth one may very well compare the 
nerves of the machinery I am now d<'»cribing to the 
pipes of the contrivances of these fountains; its 
muscles and tendons to the .various engines and 
springs that set them in motion; its animal spirits 
to the water that impels them, the heart being their 
source, and the hollows of the brain their'peep¬ 
holes. Further, breathing and such other functions 
as are natural and usual thereto, depending as they 
do upon tbs flow of these spirits, resemble the 
motions of a clock or windmill, which the ordinary 
flow of water may render continuous. The outward 
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things which by their mere presence act upon the 
organs of the senses and thereby determine it* 
motion in various ways according to the dv-p^ite-n 
of various parts of the brain, are like strangers 
coming into one of these grottoes or fountains and 
producing without knowing it what b going on 
around them; for they cannot go into it without 
walking over certain slabs so arranged that when, 
for instance, they come near some bathing Diana, 
they drive her to take refuge in the rushes, and if 
they go on following her, they bring a Neptune 
down upon them and threatening them with his 
trident; or, if they turn some other way, out comes 
a sea-monster spouting water in their faces, or 
suchlike other things, according to the fancy of the 
engineers who planned them. And lastly, when 
the rational soul has its place in this piece of 
mechanism, its centre will be in the brain, and 
there it will stay like the waterman who has to be 
in the man-holes where all the pipes in the machinery 
meet, when he wishes to set it going or to stop it, 
or to change its operations in any way,"* 

Further on, Descartes expresses himself wry 
nearly thus: 

" This motion of the blood which I haw just 
explained is as much the necessary result of the 
parts you can see in the heart, of the heat* that 
can be felt by putting one’s finger in it, and of the 
nature of the blood which can be experiment ally 
ascertained, as the motion of a clock is the effect 

* CEuvres ie Descartes, ed. Cousin, IV., pjv %\ft, 

* Descartes was mistaken, not knowing that the circula¬ 
tion of the blood is due to the contraction of the walls of 
the heart. 
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of the strength, the position, and the form of its 

weight and works. 

"The animal spirits are like a very subtle fluid 
or a very pure and lively flame: the heart con¬ 
tinually begets them, and they ascend to the brain 
which acts as a sort of reservoir to them. Thence 
they flow to the nerves which distribute them 
amongst the muscles, and produce contraction and 
slackening according to their amount. 

“After that I want you to consider that all the 
functions which I have attributed to this machine 
(the human body), such as the digestion of meat, 
the pulsation of the heart and of the arteries, the 
nourishment and growth of the limbs, breathing, 
waking and sleep, seeing, hearing, smell, taste, * 
feeling hot and any other properties of the external 
senses; the impression of their ideas upon the organ 
of the common sense and of the imagination, and 
the retention or imprinting of these ideas upon the 
memory;the internal jnovementsof the appetites and 
passions; and lastly, the external movements of all 
the members which follow so opportunely the many 
operations of the things that are presented to the 
senses as well as the passions and impressions that 
are to be found in the memory, that they imitate 
as closely as possible those of a real man—I want 
you, I say, to consider that these functions quite 
naturally follow in this machine front the mere ar¬ 
rangement of the organs, neither mote nor less than 
the movements of a clock or other automaton, from its 
weights and works, so that so far as they are con¬ 
cerned we need not think of any vegetative or tensi- 
tive soul in it, or of any other principle of life or 
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motion than the blood and the spirit* continually 
stirred up by the fire constantly burning m the 
heart, a fire which does not differ by nature from any 
other fires to be found in other inanimate bodies."* 
Please to mark Descartes* words: ” AU these 
functions {vital or sensitive) naturally follow in this 
machine from the mere arrangement of the organs, 
neither more nor less than do the movements of a dmh 
or other automaton, . . 

This affirmation implies a twofold iIm-m* font 
that in the functions of the vegetative ,md «>f the 
sensitive life only mechanical forces come into jdav. 
next, that thi s*" forces are only efficient « mum *. tin- 
functions resulting from the mere ari.mg. Hunt* of 
the organs, almost according to the saving of 
Lucretius, Quod tia/um est, id fro, re,it nuim 
And these two theses an- > jspr*-vdv affirmed by 
Descartes. In his Phneifna fhitasofihiar fir f< -s is. ally 
declares that Physics may lx reduced to Mechanic*. 
The essence of the body is ext' n .$• n and extension 
explaias the shape and movement of extended 
bodies, and motion in its turn account* for all 
further physical phenomena. 

“ And therefore throughout the universe there in 
only one and the same matter to lx- found, and it 
is only to be known by its extent. Ami all the 
properties that we clearly perceivr in it may hr 
reduced to this, that it is divisible ami mobile m 
its parts. . . , Every modification of it, and every 
difference of shape to be found in it, depend* upon 
motion. 

‘ tEuwrs dt Descartes, «!. Cousin, IV , tor til. 
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"For I openly affirm that I know of no other 
matter of things corporal than that which is in 
every way divisible, and sn<a-p!iW<- of shape and 
motion, that which geometricians call quantity, 
and take as the subject-matter of their demon¬ 
strations; that in it I observe nothing hut such 
divisions, shapes, and movements; that l admit 
nothing to be true except that which can be 
proved to result from such common notions of truth 
as are indubitable. And because in thin wav all 
the phenomena of nature may be explained, as we 
shall see later on, I think we should not admit any 
other principle nor desire any other.” 

As to the cause of motion, it is twofold: one uni¬ 
versal and primordial, the general cause of the sum- 
total of all the motions in the world; the other 
El^ffilar, in virtue whereof the different parts of 
matter acquire a motion which they had not 
previously. 

The genera] cause of all motions manifestly 
appears to Descartes to be God only, for to create 
motion, says he, the gulf between non-existence and 
being had to be crossed; but that presupposed art 
infinite power. 1 But it is natural to an immutable 
God to act immutably. Hence God must keep up 
the movement He has made, and crwrqn. ntlythe 
quantity of movement in the universe is invariable. 

„ -^cartes excluded from the study of nature, just 
as clearly, the search forjfinal cause*. God's work, 
he said, is far too great for us to understand; hence 
it would be presumptuous on our part to try to 
* Cf. Letkts de M, CteneUtr, No. 115. 
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determine the ends proposed to Himself by the 
Creator: 

“ Let us take care not to have too high an opinion 
of ourselves. . . . This is what would happen, if 
we were to think we could understand by our 
intellectual power the ends God set before Himself 
when He created the universe. 

" Thus, in fine, we shall never get any of the 
motives underlying the things of nature out of 
the end God or nature had in view in creating them, 
because we ought not to claim to enter into God’s 
designs; but, if we consider Him as the end of all 
things, we shall see what with the help of the 
natural light He has given us we ought to infer 
from His true attributes, a certain knowledge of 
which He requires of us so far as their effects fall 
within the scope of our senses.” 

Hence, the mechanical interpretation of the 
phenomena of vegetative and sensitive life, so far 
as they are not identified with thought, was a 
logical consequence of Descartes’ general principles 
in the interpretation of nature. 

From this proceeds the most striking character¬ 
istic of the Cartesian psychology: the opposition it j. 
set up between the soul and the tody. 4 

Descartes, as we have said, is above all a geo¬ 
metrician, a man of simplifying and deductive mind. »'/ 
In his study of the soul, he reduces all its activity to 
thought;- and its nature to its aptitude for thinking. 

In his study of bodies, including that of the human 
body, he reduces all their properties to extension, 
all their activities to motion. 
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Now, it is of the essence of thought t<> exclude 
1 extension and motion, and it is of tin < sm nor of 
motion and extension to have nothing m r.ntmnnn! 
i with thought. What, then, bccoim s of th« union 
of soul and body? For there is, indeed, no doubt 
that there is a body which, unlike all bodies t hat are 
foreign to me, I regard as mint ; there is doubt 
that my soul can act and suffer with my Iwaiy. 1 
How are these indisputable facts to I> t x plained ? 

"This question,” says Descartes to the Palatine 
Princess Elizabeth, "appears to me t«> Is- the one 
that may most rightly be put to tin , considering 
my published writings. For since there are two 
things in man’s soul, and since on these depends 
all our knowledge of its nature, one of them being 
the fact that it thinks, and the other the fact that 
it is united to a body and acts and suffers along 
with it, I have said almost nothing of the latter, 


l " There is nothing,” says Descartes, that nature 
teaches me more expressly and sensibly than that my ixxlv 
is ill when I feel pain, and that it needs food and drink when 
I am hungry and thirsty. . . , And consequently J must 
have no doubt whatever that there in some truth in all that 
‘ Nature also teaches me by these fcelinfts of m i n 
hunger, thirst, etc., that I not only dwelt in my bodv like 
a pilot on his ship, but that further I am very cloudy 

Jt - and 80 much confused and mixed in, 
with it that I make up a single whole along with it, 
For if it were otherwise, when my body in mmmlwl I 

that 1 +Wn-L th t re t f °f e £ eel .? a,n ' I . w « a »«*»' only something 
that thinks, but I should perceive the wound with the 

“ “ a P ilQ t l™ve* with his eyes any- 

or o?irintTct tea ship; and when my body wants to eat 

being warned hv°m^ kntw thftt > * mm without 

b^ng warned by my feelings of hunger and thirst: for all 

sxjftzzz&sr** o ( 's ,, Jr»sfs 
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and have only endeavoured to make the firM well 
understood, because my mam design was to pr<»vr 
the distinction there is tx»wmi soul and U*dy. 
To do this, only the former was «>f any in , and tlr 
other would have H en a hindrance .*' 

Thus Descartes admits that he has only regarded 
human psychology from nn< punt of view , !**• ha* 
converted anthropdogy into p v< b •’>yv Thh »» j 
the essential defect of his m< Ik*! 

In fact, he emph.e.i/4-d the dedim turn between tl»r 
soul and the body to the punt <d setting up an 
opposition between them. h< relegated the s<ml to 
an infinitesimal part >4 tin matte! <4 <Ik brum, 
and was satisfied t<> i -mv »t it He re with Hu 
animal spirits to obtain information as t.. wh«t 
goes on in the body, and t«> transmit nrd> r* by 
means of them to the nerves and numb*, and 
thus to control the movements ol the body 

But the more the opposition between Hie wn»l amt 
the body is emphasized, the more does thr natural 
possibility of their union disappear Hut. jn*t then, 
the Palatine Princess was bent on pressing Home 
the question of the union of the soul with Hr body 
upon her eminent correspond'-nt. 

"But as to that which Your Highness «. rlrarly 
sees,” writes De-a-aitrs" that it is tmp..-.- d* to con¬ 
ceal anything from you, 1 shall try now n> rspU.n 
how I conceive of the union <4 the soul with thr 
body, and how the former is able to move the Utter " 
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order to know thing s. These primitive notions are 
sincere, and cannot deceive us. When we make 
mistakes, it is because we do not distinguish them, 
or else because we apply them to things wherewith 
they have nothing to do. 

Do we, then, want to get a right idea as to the 
union of the soul with the body ? We have to find 
out what is the primitive notion we naturally have 
of “ the soul and the body together.” 

According to Descartes, we have various cate¬ 
gorie s of pr im itive notions—some general arid 
actapied to everything, such as the ideas of being, 
number, and duration; as to the body in particular, 
we have the notion of extension; as to the soul 
alone, that of thought; lastly, as to the soul and 
body taken together, we have only the idea of 
their union, and on this depends our idea of the 
soul’s power of moving the body and of the body’s 
action upon the soul. 

How are these notions of the union of the soul 
with the body, and of a power whereby the soul acts 
upon the body and the body upon the soul, mani¬ 
fested to consciousness ? ? 

We are accustomed to attribute to supposedly 
real qualities of bodies, such as weight and heat, 
the power of acting upon other bodies. But when 
we represent to ourselves weight as a force that 
can move the body wherein it is towards the centre 
of the earth, we have no difficulty in conceiving 
how this force moves the body, nor how it is joined 
thereto, and we do not think that it is done by the 
^connection or contact of one superficies with 

another. We do not apply to weight the notion of 
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any such action. For weight, as is proved in 
physics, is not a quality that is really distinct from 
any body. Hence it is in order that we may con¬ 
ceive of the way in which the soul moves the body 
that this particular notion has been given us by 
the Author of our nature, and consequently this 
notion ought to provide ns with the solution of the 
anthropological problem of the union of the soul 
with the body. Here Descartes* words seem to lack 
their usual clearness, and we therefore put brforr our 
readerthe whole of the rather lengthy pa-.o:<-. which 
we have endeavoured to reprotlure in substancr 
“ First of all. 1 consider that there are m m 
certain primitive notions, which are as it wire ori¬ 
ginals, on the pattern of which we form all m»r other 
cognitions, and that then* are very few of these 
notions; for after our most general ideas as to bring, 
number, and duration, which are adapted to all wr 
can conceive, we have as to the jyxly in particular 
only the notion of extensi on, from which follow 
the notions of form and movement; and as to the 
soul alone we Save only the notion of thought, 
wherein arc comprised the perceptions „f tj, r 
understanding, and the inclinations of the will; 
lastly, as to the sou! and body taken togetlsrr we 
have only the notion of their union, whereon depends 
that of the soul’s power to move the body and the 
body’s to act upon the soul, by causing its feelings 
and passions. I further consider that all the 
knowledge of mankind consists in nothing «?kv 
than in well distinguishing these notion* from each 
other, and in attributing each of them only to the 
things to which they belong; for when we desire 
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to explain some difficulty by means of a notion 
that has nothing to do with it. wo cannot help 
making mistakes; just as when w< want to explain 
one of these notions by means of another ; for since 
they are primary, each of them can only In- under¬ 
stood by itself. And inasmuch as the use of our 
senses has made our notions of extension, shape, 
and movement much more familiar to us than any 
others, the principal cause of our errors lies in this. 

I that we usually want to make use of these notions 
to explain things to which they do not belong, as 
when we try to use our imagination to form an idea 
of the nature of the soul, or when we wish to con¬ 
ceive of the way in which the soul moves the l*ody 
by the way in which one body is moved by another 
body. And this is why, in the meditations which 
.Your Highness has condescended to read, I have 
endeavoured to give a conception of the notions 
which belong to the soul only, marking them of! 
from those that belong to the body only; the first 
thing that I have to explain afterwards is, flow we 
must think of the notions that belong to the union 
of the soul with the body, apart from those that 
belong to the body only, or to the soul only. For 
this purpose, what I wrote at the end of my reply 
to the six objections may fie of some use; for we 
cannot seek these simple notions elsewhere than 
hr the soul, which has all of them in itself by nature, 
but does not always sufficiently distinguish them 
from one another, or else docs not attribute them 
to the things to which they should be attributed. 
Thus, I think we have hitherto confused the notion 
•of the force whereby the soul acts upon the body 
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with that whereby one body acts upon another; 
and that we have attributed the one and the other, 
not to the soul, for we do not yet know it, but to 
the different qualities of bodies, such as weight, 
heat, and other qualities, which we have supposed 
to be real— t.e., to have an existence distinct from 
that of the body, and consequently to be substances, 
although we have called them qualities. And in 
order to conceive* of them, we have sometimes 
made use of notions which are in us for the know- 
ledge of the body, sometimes of those which are in 
us for the knowledge of the soul, according as that 
which we attributed to them was material or 
immaterial. For instance, in supposing that heavi¬ 
ness is a real quality whereof we have no other 
knowledge except that it has the power of moving 
the body in which it is towards the centre of the 
earth, we have no difficulty in thinking of how it 
moves such a body, nor of how it is united therewith; 
and we do not suppose that this occurs through 
some real connection or contact of one superficies 
with another, for our own experience tells us that 
we have a particular notion for conceiving it; and 
1 believe we use such a notion wrongly by applying 
it to heaviness, which is really in no way distin¬ 
guished from the body, as 1 hope to show in physics, 
but that it has been given us that we may conceive 
how the soul moves the body.” 1 

Descartes finishes his explanation thus: " I 
should be too presumptuous, if I dared to think that 
my reply would fully satisfy Your Highness.” 

1 Lettns de M. Descartes, t. No. 49, etl, Cousin, iHt*, 
t. ix., pp. 125 ff. 
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In fact. Her Highness replied that she was not 
satisfied, and she asked for explanations on two 
points: first, as to the distinction between the three 
kinds of primary ideas used respectively for knowing 
the soul taken by itself, the body taken by itself, 
and the union between the soul and the body; next, 
as to the use of the comparison of heaviness for 
making the action of the soul upon the body better 
understood. 

On the former point, Descartes replied that he 
" observes a great difference between these three 
kinds of notions, in that the soul can only be thought 
of by the pure intelligence; the body—that is to say, 
extension, form, and movement—may also be known 
by the intelligence only, but much better by the 
intelligence luclecf by the imagination; and lastly, 
the things pertaining to the union of the soul with 
the body can only be dimly known by the intelli¬ 
gence alone, and even by the intelligence aided by 
the imagination, but they may be very clearly 
known by the senses ; and hence those who never 
think philosophically, and who only make use of 
their senses, never doubt that the soul moves the 
body aid that the body acts upon the soul, but 
consider both to be one thing—that is to say, they 
think of them as united; for to think of the union 
between two things is the same as thinking of them 
-t- as one thing. And metaphysical thoughts which 
call pure intelligence into play help to familiarize us 
with the notion of the soul; and the study of mathe¬ 
matics, which chiefly exercises the imagination in 
the consideration of forms and movements, accus¬ 
toms us to frame perfectly distinct notions of bodies. 
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And, indeed, it is by simply making use of ordinary 
life and speech, and by abstaining from meditating 
upon and studying the things that exm;iw the 
imagination, that we learn to conceive of the union 
of the soul with the body.” 

Nevertheless, the philosopher ingenuously adds 
that the union of the soul with the body is some¬ 
thing fundamentally inconceivable, and this reduces 
all his previous attempts at explanation to nothing. 
" I do not think,” he says, " that the mind of man 
is capable of forming a clear and simultaneous con¬ 
ception of the distinction between the soul and 
the body, and also of their union; for, to that end. 
one must think of them as a single thing, and at the 
same time as two things, which is contradictory.” 

On the second point, Descartes’ explanation goes 
so far as to attribute to the soul a certain extension, 
which results in the materialization of the soul 
and upsets the fundamental psychological theses tu¬ 
bas hitherto maintained as to the incompatibility 
between thought and extension, between mind and 
matter. 

” Since Your Highness observes,” he says in 
conclusion, ” that it is easier to attribute matter and 
extension to the soul than to attribute to it the 
power of moving a body or of being moved thereby, 
if it be immaterial, I beg you freely to attribute 
this matter and extension to the soul, for that is 
only conceiving it as united to the body; and after 
that has been well conceived and experienced in 
oneself, it will be easy to consider that the matter 
which you have attributed to this thought is not 
the thought itself, and that the extension of this 
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matter is of another nature than the extension of 
this thought; in that the former is determined to a 
certain place from which it excludes any ot her 
extension of the body, a thing which the latter does 
not do; and thus Your Highness will easily return 
to the distinction between soul and body, notwith¬ 
standing your conception of their union 

Whereupon Descartes slips off with he * xuist 
that he has to go to Utrecht, whither he .s stun- 
moned by the magistrate to explain suim thing 
“ that he has written about one of their ministers. 
“This compels me to end now', as 1 have to tiy 
to find a way of getting free of their chicaneries as 

soon as possible.” 

Thus the anthropological problem remains un¬ 
solved. All Descartes’ vain endeavours only 
brought out its insolubility mom plainly. Ilu* 
problem cannot be answered because it is badly 
stated. Man is not a combination of two sub¬ 
stances, whereof one is the thinking soul, and the 
i other an extended body-Afi consists of a m»i>h 
* compound substance. 

i Lettres de M. Descartes, 1.1., No. 30, «d. Cousin, t, ix., 

p. 1 * 7 - 










CHAPTER II 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE CARTESIAN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

We have seen how the psychology of Descartes 
resulted in a hojvlesv contradiction. 

This contradiction was !«mnd to arise from the 
opposition set up between the soul when reduced 
to being a substance without extension and the 
body regarded as an extended sutatancc possessing 
nothing but mechanical motion. 

We shall now see how tho exelusive Spmtmdnm 
and the Mechanism (the spiritualistic, and the 
mechanical theories) of the great French innovator 
continued to flow in different directioas thrtmgh 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, until the 
different streams converged, and by their mingling | 
gave rise to our contemporary psychology. 

The stream flowing from the Cartesian Spiritualism 
divides at the outset and originates, on the one hand, 
Mal cbraiic.lu-s Occasionalism and Ontologism and 
Spinoza's Pantheism, and, on the other hand, 
Idealism. 

The stream derived from Mechanism broadens 
out under the twofold influence of philosophy and 
science, and impregnates our contemporary Idealism 
-with Positivism. 


S 7 
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I 

Evolution of the Cartesian Spiritualistic 
Theory 

Section I.—Occasionalism, Spinozism, Ontologism 

Descartes’ psychology contained the germ of Male- 
branche’s occasionalist and ontoiogist philosophy. 

It is impossible, says Descartes, to conceive of 
any real action of the soul upon the body or of the 
body upon the soul, for their two substances possess 
contrary properties that make their interaction 
incomprehensible. Is it not, then, natural tn deny 
any such action and to maintain that when we feel 
as if we were controlling our members, the resultant 
acts are really the work of God, and when we think 
the soul is being influenced by animal spirits, 
such influence proceeds from God ? Thus the 
soul’s volitions become an occasion for God's causal 
ope ration upon the body,"and the movements of 
the animal spirits become the occasion of an opera¬ 
tion of God upon the soul, but the soul and the body 
have no real causality left. 

But nowhere is the feeding of action more intense 
than in the commerce between soul and body. If, 
then, even there the feeling of action is illusory, it 
seems a legitimate inference to say that all the 
actions of created beings are but apparent, and that 
real causation is exclusively the Cork ot the Creator. 

What_is,_ in.rea^.ty, the action of a .created agent 
•upon JEe pbjeot acted upon, of a mover upon the 
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object moved ? You grant that the mover has a 
substance of its own, and you also give a substance 
to the object moved: how can the first substance 
really act upon the second ? 

Do you think of some entity passing from the 
agent into the subject ? Clearly not, for during 
the passage from one term to the other, where would 
this entity dwell ? Would it have an existence of 
its own, as being a substance ? Or would it exist 
as an accident, inlu-ring in an intermediary sub¬ 
stance ? In either case the difficulty remains un¬ 
diminished, for then an account would have to be 
given of the possibility of a real action of this 
intermediary substance upon the patient, just as at 
first an account had to be given of the action of the 
first agent upon a patient substantially different from 
itself. 

According to Ma kfaranchc. this puzzling problem 
could only be cleared up in one way, that is, by 
considering created beings as present to one another, 
but without ascribing to them any reciprocity of 
action upon each other, their apparent activity 
being the work of God alone, owing to the occasion 
of their mutual presence. 

Rather, according to Spinoza, should we do away 
with the substantial distinction between creature*, 
and say that there is only one substance endowed f 
with thought and extension: with thought, in order { 
to explain the action whereof the soul is conscious; 
with extension, to explain corporal movements. 
Thus we get rid of the problem of causal com¬ 
munication at a stroke, 

But has it been got rid of ? That is the question. 
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It matters little; just now it is enough to show that 
Descartes’ exclusivist psychology implied the Occa¬ 
sionalism of Malebranche and the Pantheism of 
Spinoza. 

Under the influence of the French innovator’s 
same extravagant Spiritualism, Ontulogisrn was 
bound to arise, and to contribute in turn to the 
birth of Pantheism. 

We t are now on the ground of ideology and 
criticism. Whence does the soul get its ideas of 
extension, form, and bodily movements ? From 
itself ? JBut the attributes of the soul are diametri¬ 
cally opposed to those of the body, and therefore 
cannot provide the Idea of it. Or from the 
body ? But the body is independent of the soul. 
What could it have in common with the soul t 
| There remains God, the last refuge of ideology 
Iwhen at bay. The objects of the notions of exten¬ 
sion, form, and movement are to be found in God, 
the .pre-eminent source of all reality in things 
created, and there, in God, man’s reason perceives 
them. Thus God alone accounts for the origin 
of our intellectual perceptions, and He alone 
accounts for their certainty. 

We know already that, according to Descartes, 
certainty of the existence of God is involved in our 
notion of the perfect Being, Hence, Descartes 
has in one way or another to assign to man’s intelli¬ 
gence an intuition of the Supreme Being. Further¬ 
more, if the soul has no direct relationship with 
corporal things, and if, in itself, it finds no trace 
of ally action by them upon itself, the certitude of 

W3350 
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our external experience must have its basis in God 
alone. Therefore, from both points of view, the 
ideological and the critical, the existence and nature 
of our ideas of corporal things lead on logically to the 
affirmation of an immediate intuition of the Infinite. 

Besides this, when Descartes wrote his Discours 
de la method e and Meditations, the ideological 
theory of the Schoolmen about the abstraction of 
ideas had gone astray, and consequently the marks 
of the necessity, universality, and eternity of the 
object of thought, were easily confused with the 
divine attributes. In giving to Truth, Goodness, 
and Beauty their metaphysical characteristics, they 
imagined they caught sight of the divine ideas 
immediately and plunged directly into the depths 
of the Absolute. 

Ontologism was born, and it marked out and 
cleared the path for Pantheism. 

Section II,—Idealism 

x. The Birth of Idealism, —Descartes’ psychology 
developed in another direction in the cases of 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, and it gave rise 
to the idealist tendency that so deeply impregnates 
contemporary psychology. 

Under the name of idcaiimt we undeistand the 
negation of the knowablvness of anything except 
ideas, or, to put the same thing in an affirmative 
way, the affirmation of the unknowahl<-n.<ss of 1 
anything except ideas. I 

j Descartes is the father of Idealism. 

We must, however, be still more definite. 
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Descartes’ idealism was not universal, it was con- 


a perfect Being, the immediate principle of the 
idea of the perfect, were not in dispute: the 
reality of the nature of the body was in question. 

In fact, said Descartes, if bodies are perceptible 
by the soul, they must be able to act upon it; from 
the nature of the action experienced, the soul would 
then infer the nature of the agent: but how was a 
\ body solely susceptible of motion and form, to act 
lupon a spirit, the whole of the capacity whereof 
4ay in thinking ? 

Again, supposing that such action were possible, 
of what use would it be ? For after all, the body, 
as it is in nature, has extension, form, motion, 
and nothing else. But our representations of 
corporal sensations are notions of colour, sound, 
and affections of pleasure or of pain. What 
have these in common with one another ? 

Our soul is a harp the strings of which have 
been cunningly strung by nature. When the 
outside air strikes upon them, or the finger of 
the artist touches them, they vibrate and give 
forth harmonious tones. Are we to say that the 
breath of air or the artist’s finger are harmonious ? 
Plainly, no. 

.In the same way, the movements of the animal 
spirits, which axe a sort of prolongation of the 
outward movements, are to the soul occasions for 
stirring it up to think; but the thoughts them¬ 
selves, " the ideas of pain, colour, and sound, and 
of all sorts of such things,” the term of the inner 
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sense or consciousness, are solely the work of the j 
soul . 1 * 

Certainly, Descartes was bound to have a some¬ 
thing external , an indefinite something, that awak¬ 
ened the power of the soul and made it pass into 
an act of knowledge, what Kant called a mumenon, 
a thing-in-itselj; but since it is admitted that the 
body has no real action upon the mind that thinks, 
and that there is no more similarity between our 
representations and the movement that produces 
them than there is between the ha mony of an 
instrument of music or the finger or the wind that 

1 " Whoever well undcistands how far our irnwn reach, 
and exactly what they bring to nnr thinking family, must 
admit that, on the contrary, none of not ideas of things arc 
represented by them to us such an we form them mentally; 
so that, there is nothing in our ideas winch dors nut belong liy j 
nature to the mind or to its faculty ul thought,ti only certain f 
circumstances belonging solely to expmiciK *• tw excepted. 
For instance, it is experience atone that makes us consider 
that such or such ideas as are now present to mrr minds refer 
to certain things which are outside of us; not that these things 
have been really transmitted to our minds by the organs of 
sense as we feel them, but fiecause they have transmitted 
something which has given our mind, through it* natural 
faculty, an occasion for forming them just now rather than 
at any other time. For, as our author affirms in his 
nineteenth article, in conformity with what he has learnt 
from my Principles , nothing can come into our souls from 
outward things through the senses, unless it be a few bodily 
movements; but neither such movements themselves, nor 
the shapes that arise from them, are ever conceived by us 
to be such as they are in the organs of sense, as I have 
abundantly explained in my Dioptrics , whence it follows j 
that even the ideas of movement and shape are naturally f 
within ourselves. And, a fortiori, the ideas of pam. colour, 
sound, and so forth, must be natural to us, so that our 
mind, on the occasion of certain bodily movement* where¬ 
with they have no likeness, may be able to make representa¬ 
tions of them.”—Descartes, Lettres, Remarque s rwr urn 
certatn placard , imp* inti aux Pays-Bas vers la fin dt i'anmie 
I«47- CEmm de Descartes, ed. Cousin, t. x„ pp, 94-96, 
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makes it vibrate, it is logical to infer that we only 
know our own ideas. This conclusion is the very 

{ definition of idealism. 

One almost might have been tempted to think 
that Locke’s empiricism would have indicated a 
reaction against the idealism of Descartes, Locke, 
indeed, took Descartes' innate ideas to task, but 
he did it unskilfully. The arguments of this English 
philosopher miss the point; they were aimed at 
the innate ideas as if they were actual percept ions. 
But Descartes never maintained the innafem-^s of 
\ our actual ideas, but the innate ness of our 
■power to form them without the effective assist¬ 
ance of any activity apart from the soul. Hence 
Locke’s efforts to maintain the part of sensible 
experience in the formation of our cognitions were 
bound to result in a way that their author never 
intended, and, as a matter of fact, they rather 
confirmed than invalidated the position of the 
Cartesian idealist. 

Moreover, on the question of the unknowableness 
of substances, there is/m essential difference between 

Locke and Descartes, 

According to the Essay on the Human Under¬ 
standing, there are two sources of our ideas, sensation 
and reflection —the former acquainting us with 
sensible qualities, the latter with the operation* of 
the soul (mind); but all mental activity is confined 
to establishing between the simple ideas drawn 
from these two sources, relations of identity or 
difference, of agreement or disagreement, and the 
human understanding cannot go beyond the per- 
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ception and arrangement of these accidents, " Our 
specific ideas of corporal substances are nothing 
else but a collection of a certain number of simple 
ideas, considered as united in one thing.”* 

Locke even improves upon the Cartesian idealism. 
Descartes, indeed, had not thought of questioning 
the substantiality of the thinking " I.” To the 
English philosopher the substantial reality of the 
soul is as doubtful as that of bodily substances. 
"For,” he writes, “putting togithei the ideas of 
thinking and willing, or the power of moving or of 
quieting corporeal motion, joined to substance, of 
which we have no distinct idea, we have an idea of 
an immaterial spirit.” But we have no distinct 
idea of a corporeal substance or of a spiritual sub¬ 
stance. " The one is as clear ami distinct an idea 
as the other. . . . For our idea of substance is 
equally obscure, or none at all. in both; it is but a 
supposed I-know-not-what, (o support those ideas we 
call ‘accidents' ” a 

Thus Locke reduced psychology to the following 
terms: the" sensible qualities of bodies and the 
operations of the soul are represented by ideas, 
some simple and others compound, between which 
the understanding establishes relations; and as the 
substratum of both he assumes an unknown support 
which he calls substance, matter, or spirit. 

This unknown substratum of corporeal qualities 
is considered superfluous by Berkeley. This Irish 
philosopher does away with the substance of bodies 

1 Essay on the Human Understanding, Hook II,, 
Ch. XXIIL, § 24- 

* Ibid,, Book II., Ch. XXIIL, § 15. 
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and leaves only spirit behind. One may contradict 
his premises, but given his acceptance of the idealism 
of Descartes and Locke, one cannot dispute the 
inevitability of his inference. *' Sensible qualities,” 
he says, 1 “ are colour, shape, movement, smell, 
taste, etc. . . i.e., ideas perceived by the senses. 

But it is inconsistent to put the existence of ideas in 
anything that is not actually perfect, for to have an 
idea and to perceive are one and the same thing. 
Therefore the subject in which are to be found 
colour, form,* and other sensible qualities, must 
know them; and hence it is quite evident that there 
qan be no unthinking substance. Therefore matter 
or bodily substance does not exist: only a thinking 
and consequently spiritual substance can exist.” 

Hume is still more radical. He does not admit 
of any kind of substance, going so far as to do away 
with “the unknown substratum of ideas” which 
is called soul or mind, and undertakes to set up a 
“ psychology without a soul,” 

What Locke calls “ ideas ” is given by Hume the 
name of “ The Scotch thinker means 

thereby the various states of consciousness. He 
calls sense-impressions “ impressions of’sensation,” 
sensations or perceptions and considered impressions 
“ impressions of reflection,” inclinations or volitions 
“jflertions.” or “emotions.” As for "ideas," he 
regards them as weak reproductions of impressions 
or of reminiscences of former ideas . 8 

1 Berkeley, The Principles of Human Knowledge. 

1 “ I would fain ask those philosophers, who found so 

much of their reasonings on the distinction of substance 
and accident, and imagine we have clear ideas of each, 
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Impressions and ideas possess attractive pro¬ 
perties in virtue whereof associative relations are 
set up between them, and there is no need to assume 
that this is the result of any activity independent 
of them. The object of psychology is to investigate 
the progressive organization of impressions and 
ideas, and the laws according to which they become 
associated to compose the syntheses, the sum-total 
of which we call the conscious soul or mind. 


In Hume’s psychology, idealism reigns universally. 
To him everything that is not an idea is unknowable. 
Nevertheless, the idealism of Hume, like that of his 
predecessors, is regarded by him as a ftnt, while to} 
Kant it is the constituent law of the human mind. ; 

Hume reached idealism by way of induction,* 
Kant by way of deduction . 

We saw how Descartes regarded bodily movements 
as only exciting causes of the soul’s action, whereas 
he assigned to the soul a natural capacity for taking <■ 
account of the distinctive characteristics of thought. : 

whether the idea of substance be derived from the impres¬ 
sions of sensations or reflection ? If it be conveyed to us 
by our senses, 1 ask, which of them; and after what manner ? 
If it be perceived by the eyes, it must be a colour; if by the 
ears, a sound; if by the palate, a taste; and so of the other 
senses. But I believe none will assert, that substance is 
either a colour, sound or taste. The idea of substance must 
therefore be derived from an impression of reflection, if it 
reaUy exist. But the impressions of reflection resolve 
themselves into our passions and emotions none of which 
can possibly repfesent a substance. We have therefore no » 
idea of substance, distinct from that of a collection of I 
particular qualities, nor have we any other meaning when 
we talk or reason concerning it."—Hume, Treatise on Human 
Nature, Part L, J 6, 
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Kant took back to its starting-point this idea of the 
essential role of the subject-soul in the production of 

knowledge. 

When passive impressions on the sensibility 
occur, the thinking subject has, according to him, 
its own mode of reacting; to the data of experience 
it brings its own formal elements (intuitions, cate¬ 
gories, ideas), and from the synthesis of these forms 
a priori with the sensible impressions results the 
special character of cognitive acts. The notions of 
substance and of cause are the effects of similar 
syntheses of the categories of thought with pheno¬ 
mena; they are, then, fafricamenta mentis, mental 
fictions whereof we cannot assert the reality. If 
even corporal noumcna escape our apprehension, far 
more do spiritual substances and the reality of the 
Divine Being transcend it, being beyond the scope 
of human knowledge. 

Thus is idealism inductively and deductively 
established both by way of analysis and by way of 
synthesis; it is both the fact and the law of human 
knowledge. Henceforward it rules supreme in 
philosophic teaching. It is called phenomenalism 
in France, agnosticism in Engfead and the United 
States, but underlying both names is a fundamen¬ 
tally negative doctrine concerning the root-in¬ 
capacity of the human mind to go beyond its- sub¬ 
jective ideas. 

Idealism appears in the eyes of its professors, not 
as a philosophical system which is as good as or 
superior to any other, but as the supreme conquest 
of the mind. Many of our contemporaries are per- 
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suaded that Kant ha? set up the columns of Hercules 
of man's mind. Moreover, for them metaphysics, 
the last word of philosophy, has lost its original 
meaning. It no longer designates the knowledge 
of that which, either positively or negatively, 
transcends experience, but the science of the 
limitations of human knowledge, according to the 
words of the Konigsbcrg philosopher: " The main 
and perhaps the only use of the philosophy of Pure 
Reason is, after all, entirely negative; for it serves, 
not as an instrument for the increase of knowledge, 
but as a discipline for establishing its boundaries. 
Instead of discovering truths, it modestly confines ^ 
itself to the prevention of errors.” 

2. The Origin of the Positivist Character of Idealism. 
—We have just seen the genesis of contemporary 
idealism. It may be summed up in the statement 
that the soul draws its thoughts on corporal things 
from itself, on the occurrence of the motions of 
animal spirits (Descartes); in the statement that 
the soul knows only simple ideas and collections 
of simple ideas drawn, some from sensations, others 
from reflection (Locke); in the statement that all the 
soul’s cognitions and that the soul itself are results 
of associations of psychological elements, kinds of 
atoms of psychological chemistry, according to the 
attractive affinities of similarity, coexistence, and 
succession (Hume); lastly, ip the denial of the know- 
ableness of all that goes beyond phenomena (Kant). 

Is idealism, thus understood, materialistic or 
spiritualistic ? It is neither the one nor the other, 
of necessity. 


4 
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In the case of Descartes, idealism is clearly 
spiritualistic; it was not materialistic wtth Ucko, 
since he recognized two souru* " • fc '• 

sensation and reflect,on, and mod. t was spirit- 
ualistic to excess with Berkeley. »t was 

by no means materialistic with Kant, since he 
inaugurated a reaction against t u »mpuu ,sn * J* 
Hume and defended the necessity and universality 
of principles, especially of the principle of causality, 
against the Scottish philosopher. .. . , 

How is it, then, that idealism, m France. England, 
and the United States as well as in Germany, has 
generally become positivist? By positivism is 
meant, according to John Stuart Mill, that system 
/ of philosophy which only admits of one way of 
> thinking, i.e., of knowing; the way of thinking 
positively, i.e., the way of knowing by the senses. 

Logically, there is no necessary connection bet ween 
idealism and positivism. Assume that I could 
know nothing but my own ideas, there would remain 
the question of whence and what these ideas may 
be, whether tHfey are material or spiritual, whether 
they come solely from the senses, or partly from 
the senses, partly from some suprasensiblc source. 

Historically, we have just seen that there is no 
filiat ion from idealism to positivism. How is it, 
then, that idealists have generally given their 
philosophy a positivist character ? 

This truly curious phenomenon arises from two 
causes, one historical, the other scientific. 

After Descartes, a current of sensationalism ran 
yjyfc-by side with idealism, and it logically ended in 
materialism This was the primary cause of the 
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.influx of positivism into the- psychology of the 
[nineteenth century. With this %ve shall deal first 
of all. 

Afterwards, in Article- II., we shall consider tin- 
development of Cartesian Mechanism, ami therein 
we shall recognize the seCofid cause of the positivist 
character of modern idealism. 

Before broaching this subject we will make a 
rapid sketch of the influence exercised by sensa¬ 
tionalism on the positivist demeanour of modern 
psychology. 

By scnsatwuiili sm is meant that ideological theory 
which finds in sensation the one saint, of all know¬ 
ledge. 

Sensationalism is not necessarily materialistic, 
for one may admit that sensation is the one source 
of our cognitions, and nevertheless maintain that 
an immaterial principle exists, the function of which 
is to draw from that source the elements whose 
elaboration produces what we know. 

Condillac teaches, in his Traili tin senna lions 
(p. 11), that "judgement, reflection, the emotions, 
in a word all the operations of the soul, are only 
different transformations of sensation." Sensation, 
then, according to him, is the sole source of all our 
perceptions; but sensation, if it is to become idea,* 
must undergo a transformation, which the imma¬ 
terial nature of the soul alone can effect Although 
the immateriality of the soul is not repudiated, but 
rather asserted by the father of French sensational¬ 
ism, it is nevertheless easy to see that he has gravely 
compromised it. In fact, if the goal of knowledge 
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does not go beyond the region of sensibility, why 
must the knowing subject be more than a purely 

sensible agent ? 

Locke, more reasonably and carefully than 
Condillac, reserved to the soul a place that required 
its immateriality. By the side of sensation*, in 
fact, he kept a place for " reflection,” i.t., for the 
> knowledge of the operations of the soul, and he 
i referred this knowledge to an immaterial mind. 
But, even in such conditions, the immateriality of 
the soul was getting to be doubtful. Locke’s 
eihphasis in distinguishing his position from that 
of Cartesian spiritualism and in bringing into pro¬ 
minence, for that purpose, the preponderating part 
played by sensation in our mental activity; his con¬ 
fusion between mental representation and sense re¬ 
presentation, either of which he indifferently named 
idea or thought; lastly, the hypothesis he loved to 
dwell on of a matter which acquired the power of 
thinking: all this singularly attenuated the re¬ 
spective characteristics of sensation and thought, 
of matter and mind, and facilitated the invasion of 
the sphere of psychology by materialism. 

Hum e showed more decision. He clearly laid 
down the identity of the phenomenon of con¬ 
sciousness, called an impression or idea, with the 
nervous process of the body. " If wc regard the 
matter a priori,” says he, " we must affirm that 
anything is capable of anything. . , . From the 
fact that we do not understand the how of causal 
operation, it does not follow that we have any right 
to deny it. Do we understand the law of attrac¬ 
tion ? Nevertheless, we admit it. 
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But, just as one movement follows another, sc> 
do changes of thought always follow certain change;-, 
in the movements of matter, 1 foiice, we rightly 
regard the material changes that precede our 
thoughts as the cause of thoughts, for a cause is 
nothing but an antecedent that is constant.' 

But a fact that is caused by a material change 
is of the same material order as the fact itself. 
Hence it is natural to identify the conscious fact 
or thought with a nervous change which is itself 
a material form of existence. 

Such was the favourable medium provided for 
the mechanical theory of Descartes in England and 
France, 

On parallel lines with the evolution of the ex¬ 
clusively spiritualistic theory the mechanical con¬ 
ception of nature will henceforth develop in turn, 
and definitely stamp idealism with a positivist 
character. 

J We shall examine Mechanism first of all as a 
philosophical conception, and then as a scientific 
theory. 

In order to solve the problem of the union of the 
soul with the body in such a way as not to com¬ 
promise the distinction which he had set up between 
the two substances, Descartes placed in an in¬ 
finitesimal part of the nervousTfeubstancc a spiritual 
soul which had to set in motion, by means of the 
animal spirits, the nerves and muscles of the body, 
and thus to enter into relation with both the body 
and the external world. 

In reality, since the soul has the power of forming 
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its own ideas; since it has not to revive any im¬ 
pression of them from outside, there is no n«vd of 
setting up a distinction between soul and body and 
of making them meet together in the pineal gland 
in order to explain the origin of our ideas. From 
this point of view, the union of son! and body is 
useless. 

The only reason for affirming the presence of an 
immaterial soul in the pineal gland is the nerd of 
explaining the movements of the body which we 
are conscious that we originate. The last strong¬ 
hold of the Cartesian spiritualism, when confronted 
with the mechanical conception of nature, is here. 

But is there any real need of an immaterial soul 
for this purpose ? May it not be possible to replace 
the immaterial soul with the substance of the brain 
itself, or, in more general terms, by a mechanical 
agent? This hypothesis of the applicability of 
tmechanical materialism to the control of the move¬ 
ments of the body has, apparently, the twofold 
f advantage of unity and simplicity. 

The human mind is naturally inclined to unity. 
Why should we wonder at it ? Its function is to 
make abstractions and to generalize. But to 
i generalize is to perceive the applicability of one 
fpredicate to an increasing number of subjects. 

Descartes had already applied the predicates 
“ extension,” “ shape,” " movement," to all created 
beings, the soul only excepted. He had denied 
that there was any real difference between the cor¬ 
poreal phenomena of mineral substances, the vital 
phenomena of plants, and the phenomena of animal 
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life. He had therefore affirmed the substantial 
identity of substances as diverse in appearance as t he 
mineral, vegetable, and animal worlds, including 
the human body. What, then, was more natural 
than to do away with the diversity between the 
j phenomena of thought and the other phenomena 
'.of nature, and therefore to affirm the fundamental 
identity of bodies with the thinking soul t Was 
not this the naturally expected dimax of the 
synthesis of the universe ? 9 

Why did Descartes “tack” a soul on to tIn¬ 
human body ? asks La Met trie, who was quite ready 
to label himself a Cartesian. For extrinsic reason., 
he replies, not to offend the clergy. For, if we No¬ 
things as they are, the affirmat ion of an immaterial 
human soul is not justified, he says, in the Cartesian 
psychology. If we admit a mechanism of plants 
and animals, why not also a mechanism of man¬ 
kind ? 

Doubtless the induction made by La Met trie* is 
not logical. There are in favour of the immateriality 
of the thinking soul reasons intrinsically different 
from those that are on the side of the irreducibility 
of the plant or the animal to simple pieces of 
mechanism. But it is none the less true that 
Descartes overturned all the barriers against the 
invasion of mechanical materialism except one, and 
thereby prepared men’s minds to overcome this last 
obstacle. 


Its simplicity is a second advantage of the mechani¬ 
cal hypothesis. The substitution of a material agent 
for the immaterial soul of Descartes enables one to 
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escape from many of the difficulties which the 
French philosopher’s principles made unanswerable. 

Descartes placed the immaterial soul in the 
pineal gland in order to give it thence control over 
man’s bodily movements. But the soul's mode of 
existence in the substance of the brain seeing that 
the soul’s nature is thinking—is self-contradictory. 
| Thought, as such, is not attached to any place, 
j hence a thinking substance, as such, cannot be 
i localized. Thus it was that Descartes told the 
Princess Elizabeth that we must think of the soul 
as endowed with a different kind of extension from 
that of matter, seeing that the latter excludes from 
where it is found all other extended matter, whereas 
the former does not exclude it at all. 

Likewise the thinking soul's mode »/ operation for 
the production of bodily movements involves con¬ 
tradiction. In fact, according to the very principles 
of Cartesian mechanics, movement alone- so far as 
flit is a secondary cause—can give rise to movement. 

1 But, by definition, movement is a change in the posi¬ 
tion of something movable or in that of its parts— 
i.e,, it is a change of shape. But a change of shape 
is only possible in an extended body. Hence, only 
an extended body is able to produce a movement, 
and consequently the soul, whose attribute excludes 
extension, cannot produce any movement. 

Besides, the sum of movement in the universe 
is invariable. But, of two things one: either the 
setting in motion of man’s body by the soul must 
be due to a production of movement without 
equivalent loss, and then the sum of movement in 
the universe would vary; or else the setting in 
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motion would be due to a production of movement 
with some equivalent Ins* of movement m the mover, 
and then the latter- now assumed to Ik* able to 
lose in movement- could only be material There¬ 
fore, unless we overturn this fundamental pi n<- p’> 
of Descartes’ physics, the constancy "f the sum of 
the world’s movement, we must deny the im¬ 
materiality of man’s soul, 

Doubtless attempts will be made to escape from 
this last inference. Clerselicr, who was a Cartesian, 
made them. It is true, he said, that a movement 
must be created in order to set up a Imddv move¬ 
ment; but, strictly sjieahmg. the soul has not to 
start bodily movements, hut only to control them, 
Even if it be assumed, though d would not lr 
correct to do so, that the power of the s«ul mar 
bodily movements were exclusively directive, Cler- 
selier’s answer would afford no real way out. Itt 
fact, in virtue of the law of inertia, every moving 
body inevitably keeps moving in a right line as 
long as no contrary force changes its direction. 
Hence, to change the direction of the thing moved, 
as well as to make it pass from rest to motion, 
some mechanical act is required. Hence, the soul 
can only direct the movements of the body, if it 
can produce mechanical effects. Therefore tin- 
dilemma returns anon—either the soul ps.diiM ,? 
mechanical energy without consuming any, and| 
then the sum of the world’s .-m igi. *. increases; or 
else, it consumes the same amount as it pi< dm> , and 
then its nature is not tmmab rial, but mechanical.* 

1 a»‘l not pul forward any dilution »{ Un».liilictilly. 
since, just now, our sole »im t » to ImIIow up Ur evolution 
of Cartesian ideas. * 
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Let us now sum up this philosophical explanation 

of the mechanical theory in conclusion: 

Sensationalism prepared men's minds for the 
identification of the phenomena of the nervous 
system with the phenomena of consciousness. 
Hume claimed that this identification presented no 
impossibilities in itself, hut on the contrary that 
it was required by the constant conjunction of 
nervous changes with our thought:.. 

But now, on the other hand, from the desire for 
unity and in order to escape the difficulties raised 
by the mode in which it was present, and the muni¬ 
tion of the immaterial soul in the pineal gland, 
arose a tendency to substitute for the soul a sub¬ 
stance able to fill a place and to In- a source of 
mechanical energies. 

Thus the thinking soul gets lowered by nature 
to material conditions, and becomes therefore sub¬ 
ject to mechanical laws. But consciousness protests 
against the brutal negations of materialism; hence 
the endeavour to shroud in voluntary ignorance the 
problem of the nature of thought and of the soul 
that thinks. From |Ms endeavour arises positivism. 

Hitherto we have considered the Mechanism from 
the philosophic point of view. Confined by Des¬ 
cartes to vegetable and animal substances, it 
ended by being extended by his followers to human 
nature itself. Thus understood, the mechanical 
theory could cite in its favour its unity of concep¬ 
tion; and by its simplicity it jjot rid of insoluble 
difficulties arising from the influence over bodjiy 
movements attributed to an immaterial sonTlby 











cartesian I’sYnim <h.y s>> 

Descartes' psychology, but niter -'ll u r< m.uiv 4 
tperely a philosophic hvj'othrus 

Nor from the narrow, i point of view <•{ th< >* n« * 
of physics did < artesian Mrehamsm r>- •>!»•'< «!**' 
rank of mciv hypothesis. Indeed. tie o dm ten 
of all the phenomena <>f material nature to move¬ 
ment was hardly supplied hy Ikscaitrs bv ativ 
attempt at observation. 1 b s atlirm.iti<ti <4 the 
conservation of the world’s sum total >4 movement 
was merely a deduct inti dtawn to oi the immuta¬ 
bility of the divine Ik ing 

Therefore, philosophically and sen nt Use ally, the 
mechanical theory until the tune <4 lk •-« .»*** •• «■<* 
only an hypothesis, It had no v.sj*. runrtii.il 
foundation. Will it not !«■ provid'd with tins bv 
the advancement of scientific hiiowlt dgi 

'lire mechanical theory may In- o ilm * d to tb< •<- 
two, pfopiisitions '■ The phi «mm- in *4 tin* mati tuil 
world, if not all the phenomena of the universe, are 
modes of motion. In nature there is nothing but | 
efficient causes; there are no final causes. 

Now, these two i..|f, have apparently 

found an experimental foundation in the wonderful 
scientific progress made in the last hundred years 

First of all, physiology reduces tin* *. mm.Tv uu«*4 
mysterious phenomena of life to pby * ile u, *, d 
manifestations, enabling the mechanical snteipf 
tat ion hitherto applied to things m -ip.ui. to be 
"extended to the domain of fife. Next, laivumcr 
demonstrates experimentally the conservation of 
ponderable matter amidst all chemical reactions, 

" Nothing is created, nothing perishes " Thermo- 
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dynamics shows that heat is not an indestructible 
and unchangeable fluid, as Newton supposed, but 
that it may be consumed in pr« .during energy, and 
generated by the living power <-l a *»• >*Iy m motion. 
One can fix the amount of heat t- quir* <\ to pnalucc 
a given unit of power, and inversely, tin amount of 
mechanical energy to be expended to produce a 
. given unit of heat, and thus a ratio 1* tween heat 
| and mechanical energy is « stabMird, Mayer, 
Clausius, Joule, and Helmholtz have found out 
'approximately, indeed, the mechanical • quivali-nts 
of heat, or the heat-equival* nl- of power ; \\ i Ix r and 
Helmholtz the mechanical njuival* nt - of electricity. 
Thermodynamics and e!e< irodynama- tie n. lead to 
the following general conclusion: If we m* art by the 
term energy, living power, horse-pnwi-r, (e at, elec¬ 
tricity, and, to speak more generally, all the mechani¬ 
cal, physical, and chemical forces of nature, we 
are justified by experiment in stating that nil 
corporal energies have a mechanical equivalent. If 
they replace one another, that is done by a law of 
equivalence. Therefore, if we look at these energies 
as a whole, abstracting any other force outside their 
sphere, we may say that the play of nature’s forces 
does not impair the sum-total of energy of the whole 
—in a word, that the sum of the world's energies is 
invariable. And then, joining together Lavoisier's 
principle with Mayer's, we may say: ** The sum of 
the world’s energies is invariable, as is the sum 
of the mass of the particles of matter that com¬ 
pose it.” 

Apparently, this is all that is required to convince 
us that the mechanical theory rests upon an ex- 
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perimental basis, and that its primary doctrine has 
been established so far as to be a scientific theory. 
Can science also be invoked for the negation of 
final causes ? 

Teleology had In-come discredited bv the jibes of 
Bacon as well as by the physical doctrines of 
Descartes. According to the English empjrich-t, 
experiment is the only way of getting any knowledge 
of nature, and <xp riment reaches efficient causes 
only. The search for final can*-*-* js, then, simply 
idle play, quite unworthy of science 

But, assuming that the study of final cause* 
must be excluded from physics, ought it not to find 
a place in biological science > Do not living 
organisms and the instincts of animals demonstrate 
the need of final causes ? 

Charles Darwin tried, as we know, to give a 
mechanical explanation of the origin of specie* 
and of animal instinct. According to him, the 
environment modifies the organs accidentally; the 
organ generates function, function in turn reacts 
upon the organ and upon the whole organism, so 
that the formation and transformation of all or¬ 
ganisms dcjxmd exclusively upon accidental influ¬ 
ences, due to chance. 

Thus, too, according to Darwin, action j;. m rates 
habit, and habit instinct, and most naturalists 
came to accept Darwinism. 

Then the prestige belonging to the discoveries 
of thermodynamic:; and electrodynamics and to the 
original work of Darwin gave the two essential 
dogmas of physical and biological mechanician! at 
least an appearance of being scientific theory. 
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Cartesian physics banished final causes (mm the 
domain of inorganic matte/ and reduced the study 
of the latter to a chapter in ui* Hujum* f h« f gein/rai 
tendency of Darwin's work was to banish tin--in from 
the domain of life, thus making it ra-v t«> extend 
the positivist conception of nature to the living 
beings of both kingdoms. Could not this conception 
then be universalized by reducing the facts of history 
and sociology to natural phenomena which would bo 
brought under the general laws of physical s « u nee ? 

The universal positivist conn plum of u,»t tm* 
owed its origin to Auguste ( unite Haunted by- 
general ideas of the progressive development of 
mankind, Saint Simon's old wcrdaiy poured the 
history of man’s mind as a progress from a then- 
| logical to a metaphysical state, and from the latter 
\ to an exclusively scientific nr positive state. 

In the beginning, according to him. man sees 
nothing but extranatural causes of phenomena. At 
a single leap man’s mind passes from the roughly - 
perceived fact to the supernatural cause, which* 
effects and controls it by direct and continuous*, 
action. The ideal of the theological system is to 
explain things by the operation nf a single* being 
who is adorned with the name of Providence. 

Then, by a modification which is merely of a. 
secondary character, this providential God is changed 
into a number of abstract powers capable of pro¬ 
ducing phenomena, and thus we come to the meta¬ 
physical stage. But metaphysics no more explains* 
anything than does theology. Both aim at the 
knowledge of causes which are beyond our reach* * 
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and they replace the positive observations to which 
our nature bids us to submit, by wild leaps in the 
region of fiction or abstraction. 

" Lastly, in the positive stage, man’s mind re¬ 
cognizes that it is impossible to obtain absolute 
ideas, and abandons its quest of the origin and end 
of the universe and its desire to know the inner 
causes of phenomena to devote itself solely to the 
discovery of their true laws, that is to say, their 
invariable relations of succession and similitude, by 
the combined use of reason and observation. The 
explanation of facts, thus reduced to its true terms, 
is henceforward merely the connection established 
between particular pin nontena and a few general 
facts, the number of which the progress of science 
tends constantly to reduce,” 1 

Auguste Comte is jiersuadod that tins law of 
evolution which he applies to history is verified in 
the life of each individual, Each of us is “a] 
theologian in his childhood, a metaphysician in his I 
youth, a physicist in his manhood.” 2 Man’s mind* 
to-day has reached the fulness of the positive stage, 
the final one beyond which there is nothing better 
to be hoped for. 

In fact, the theories of Laplace and Newton show 
us the succession and uniformity of all the pheno¬ 
mena of astronomy and physics: "the Newtonian 
law of gravitation proves to us, on the one hand, 
the immense variety of astronomical data as being 
one and the same thing looked at from various 

points of view, the constant tendency of all mole- 

* 

1 Cours d$ phthsoph $0 positive, prr.mt&n; k^on* pp. 4* 5* 

* ‘hid,, p. 7. 
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cules towards one another in direct proportion to j 
their mass, and inversely as the squares of their ’ 

distances; while, on the other hand, this universal j 

law is presented to us as the simple extension of j 

a phenomenon with which we are thoroughly j 

familiar, and therefore regard as perfectly well j 
known -i.c., the heaviness of bodies on the face j 
of the earth.” 1 Furthermore, one gets a glimpse j 

of the time when chemistry and physiology will j 

connect their subject-matter with the other j 

branches of knowledge. Then there will be one j 

thing left to seek. After having established celestial ! 
and terrestrial physics, whether mechanical or 
chemical, and organic physics, whether vegetable I 
or animal, there will remain the establishment of j 
the physics of sociology. " This is the only lacuna j 
•to be filled in order to put the crown upon positive 
philosophy.” 2 ] 

Comte flatters himself with the hope of filling up 
this lacuna, thus universalizing the positive con¬ 
ception of knowledge, "Such," he says, "is the 
first object of the course I am inaugurating, such 
is its special aim,” Mark well, however, that he ; 
does nbt think that it is the mission of positive 
philosophy to form such a universal synthesis as : 
was afterwards attempted by Herbert Spencer, a 
synthesis in which " all phenomena are regarded as ; 
the effects of a single principle, as subject to a 
single law. . . . I believe that the mental resources 
of man are too weak, and the universe too compli¬ 
cated for such scientific perfection achievement ever 

i Pours de philosophic positive, premiere legon, pp. 14 , * 5 . ! 

3 Ibid; p. 22 * 
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to be attained by us. . . . In any case, 1 think it 
is evident that, having regard to our present state 
of knowledge, we are far off the time when any 
such attempt can be reasonably expected.” 1 

Comte’s ambition did not go beyond observed 
facts. From this point of view, his choice of the 
term positive philosophy to indicate the final end 
of his labours is not a happy one. This word is too 
apt to suggest the thought of a knowledge other 
than that of positive science. But, according to 
Comte, philosophy is only physics pushed to the 
ultimate extreme of its generalization. “ If we could 
one day hope to attain to this universal explana¬ 
tion ’’-—which he has only Just characterized as 
eminently chimerical —“ it is only to be done by 
bringing all natural phenomena under the most 
general of known positive laws, the law of gravita¬ 
tion, which already connects all astronomical 
phenomena with a part of those of terrestrial 
physics.”* 

. The first condition of the formation of the positive 
ph ilosophy is the division of, labour. But, however 
necessary this division may be, it gives rise to 
serious drawbacks which must be counteracted as 
far as possible. It is to be feared that man’s mind, 
by dint of specialization, may get lost in the maze 
of such labours in detail. Hence one must liave 
recourse to a new order of studies to prevent the 
dissipation of men’s thoughts. But we cannot 
think of reverting to the antiquated idea that each 
human brain might claim to embrace the sum of 

1 Cours dc philosophic positive, premiere leyon, p, 5,$, 

Corns dc philosophic positive, p. 54, 
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human knowledge; that would be to make man’s 
mind take a retrograde step. 

“ The true way to get rid of tin- vexatious 
results of extreme specialization consists, on the 
contrary, in perfecting the division of labour. It 
will suffice, indeed, to make one more special science 
including the study of scientific generalization.” 1 


1 " Let there be a new class of scholar*, prepared by 
suitable training, which without giving itsch up to the 
cultivation o£ anyone particular branch of natural philo¬ 
sophy, will devote itself entirely, in considering the different 
positive sciences in their actual state, to drtt'imimng 
exactly the spirit of each one of lln-m to the discovery of 
their mutual relations and connections, and m summing up, 
as far as possible, all their special print iph-s un Sn a smaller 
number of common principle:., alw.n, :> m . , s i,<i! y u nh the 
fundamental maxima of the positive method At the same 
time, let there be other scholars who, Iwfore undertaking 
their own special studies, are fitted by naming m the sum- 
total of positive sciences, to take immediate advantage of 
the light shed by these scholar* who were devotee! to 
the study of generalisations, and mutually to correct one 
another’s conclusions, a state of things which the scholars 
of to-day are visibly coming to rcaJt/c more and more. 
TJese two great conditions once fulfilled, and it is plain tlrat 
they can be, the division of labour in the sciences will be 
pushed without risk as far as the advance in the various 
branches of knowledge requires. When there is this dis¬ 
tinct class, incessantly amt rolled by all the others, tiaving 
a0ts special and permanent function the connect ion of each 
new and particular discovery with the general system, 
there will be no reason to fear that a tori great attention 
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not possess enough importance to give rise, at least to any 
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The new role of philosophy is thus clearly defined. 
Natural phenomena are accessible to man’s mind, 
and nothing else is. But natural phenomena are 
those that depend on matter and force, and we know 
no other sort of phenomena . 1 Hence positive 
science deals exclusively with the phenomena of 
matter and with the laws that govern them . 8 And 
positive philosophy can be nothing but the dis¬ 
covery of the highest scientific generalizations. 

Hence there can no longer be any question of 
final or efficient causes, of the nature of things, and 
of their properties. “ All sciences in the positive 

permanent extent, to a particular class of work, and at the 
same time the need of this new study was much less urgent. 
But to-day, each of the sciences has taken a sufficient range 
of its own for their mutual relations to permit continued 
attention, at the same time that this new order of studies 
is becoming indispensable to prevent the diiwpation of 
human thought. Court* de philosophic positive, pp, 30, 31, 

1 " How are we to define human knowledge ? As the 
study of forces belonging to matter, and of the conditions 
or laws of such forces. We know only matter and its forces 
or properties, we know neither matter without forces or 
properties; nor forces or properties without matter* When 
we have discovered a general occurrence in one of these 
forces or properties, we say that we are in possession of a 
law, and immediately this law becomes a mental power 
and a materia! power for us; a mental power, because in 
our mind it becomes a logical instrument; a material power, 
because in our hands it becomes a means for the control 
of natural forces, . . . In history, the matter or sub¬ 
stratum is the human race, divided up into societies; force 
is represented bv the aptitudes inherent in societies, the 
foundation of which lies in this condition, that scientific 
ideas can be accumulated* So long as that is not ac¬ 
knowledged, history does not seem to be a natural pheno¬ 
menon; its substratum, which in the human race, is known* 
but its force, which causes it to evolve, is unknown. 

—Littr6, Auguste, Comte st la philosophic positive , p. 42, 
(Paris, Hachette, 1864)* 

* Cours de philosophic positive , p. 43. 
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stage,” writes JLittr*. ** abandon the search for the 
essence of things and their properties first and final 
causes— i.e., what metaphysics terms the abwlute. 

J Positive philosophy, which is their daughter, 
abandons these things as they do, The philosophers 
of the past would have regarded as a chimera any 
philosophy which did not deal at all with the abso¬ 
lute; to-day, we should regard, and we begin to 
regard, as a chimera any philosophy that is not 
I entirely devoted to the relative. Such is the im- 
! mense mental revolution wrought by M. Comte.” 

The sole means of acquiring knowledge is, more¬ 
over, external observation. ** Direct observation 
of the mind by itself is pure illusion” 1 The reason 
why the subject cannot observe itself is that the 
subject—Comte postulates this a prum can only 
be an organ of the body. But a bwlily organ 
cannot know itself. *' The thinker cannot divide 
himself into two parts, one of which reasons, while 
< the other looks on at its reasoning. The observing 
| and the observed organ being, in this case, identical, 
how could observation take place ?"* 

Thus Comte’s philosophy, in all its clearness and 
breadth, is plainly the positivist conception now 
everywhere prevalent along with idealism in con¬ 
temporary philosophies. 

•What are these philosophies ? How do they fuse 
together Idealism, Mechanism, and Po-utivi-.m ? 

To answer this question, let us examine the works 
of the masters of contemporary psychology and look 
at the present state of philosophical investigation. 

1 Cows de philosophie positivt, p. 33. 

2 Ibid., p. 36. 













CHAPTER III 

CONTEMPORARY PSYCi IOUH1Y 
I 

The Insufficiency of Positivist Idealism for 
the Solution of the Fundamental Problems 
of Psychology 

Vain arc the attempts made to persuade us that the 
search for the absolute is a chimera. Man’s con¬ 
sciousness invincibly affirms the existence of the 
noumenon beyond the phenomenon, a mover prior 
to the movement, of the thinkin g Ego beyond the 
transitory occurrence of thought. 

The physical and the mental stand in opposition 
to one another beneath the mind’s eye. Vain are 
the endeavours to identify them, and vain is the 
affirmation that nerve-change and conscious act 
are the two aspects—one external, the other in¬ 
ternal—of one and the same phenomenon, expn-ssiblf 
in the terms of mechanics. Consciousness refuses 
to accept the strained identification and repudiates 
such interpretations. 

The properties of movement are velocity and 
direction, the property of thought is being repre¬ 
sentative ; is there nothing in common between the 
former and the latter ? 
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Do we not recognize the essentially irreducible 
character of the facts of consciousness when we 
make consciousness to be the inner side of a 
phenomenon which, seen from without, is a nerve 
phenomenon ? For, apparently, it is not a matter 
of indifference whether a mechanical phenomenon, 
either of physics or of chemistry, has or has not an 
inside and an outside, an inner aspect and an outer 
aspect. Such and such a reaction occurring in a 
laboratory of biological chemistry depends ex¬ 
clusively upon outward observation; the same 
reaction occurring in the nervous system arouses a 
conscious representation. Is it not perfectly plain 
that in the second case there is something of another 
kind than there was in the first, a hyp rphjs.ir.il, 
\ hvper m ech anical. property, which we do well to 
> name a conscious, psychic, or mental element ' 

But, it may be asked, could one not snpp.se that 
all physical phenomena have a mental aspect ? 
Then the mental aspect would be essential and 
universal, always parallel to the physical aspect, 
as the convex is always the double of the concave. 
Thus, says Fouillte, we avoid the miraculous 
theatrical effcfct whereby feeling suddenly *' ap¬ 
pears ” amongst the results of physical evolution. 

This is a vain way out of the difficulty. The 
arbitrary assumption that the mental is to bet found 
everywhere does not explain why nor how it occurs 
anywhere. If the twofold aspect cannot be* reduced 
to mechanical unity in tiro case of animals and 
men, still less is it reducible to unity in the whole 
/ world of natural beings. 

Furthermore, above the general phenomenon of 
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consciousness common to man and animals, which 
is improperly called “ consciousness ” or " thought,” 
there are consciousness and thought properly thus 
named which, by reason of their abstract character, 
dominate all concrete existence, all exclusive 
localization in space, all registration in time. But 
a mechanical phenomenon can only be the manner 
of existence of some concrete thing moved, definitely 
belonging to a given place, manifesting itself at a 
given moment of time. Therefore thought cannot 
be identified with a mechanical phenomenon. 

Physical events are adequately determined by 
their material antecedents. But consciousness 
testifies that in us there take place acts the material 
antecedents of which are not the adequately deter¬ 
mining reason. These acts mankind calls free. 
Hence the _fro e act is not of the same nature as a 
mechanical phenomenon. 

We may recall Hume’s objection' that.we do not 
understand how the earth’s attraction causes the 
fall of bodies, but the fact is there, and we accept 
it. Why should not the body be the cause of thought^ 
as well as of motion ? 

Besides, thought is always accompanied by some 
nervous change, and causation merely means con¬ 
stant conjunction. Is it not, therefore, reasonable 
to think and right to say that nervous change is 
t he c a u se of thought ? 

It may be replied that the inner nature of attrac¬ 
tion is doubtless unknown to us, and we cannot 
surely tell how the earth attracts bodies and makes 
them fall. Newton, too, spoke of the phenomenon 
of the fall of bodies with the circumspection of a 
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scientist who is aware of the limits of his knowledge; 
bodies fall, he said, as if the earth attracted them. 

Thus, the law of gravitation expresses the con¬ 
junction of two phenomena, the falling of bodies 
and the presence of the earth’s mass, and the de¬ 
pendence of the first phenomenon upon flu* second; 
it must tell us no more than that. 

If we were within the mass which attracts, and 
were conscious of the drawing power, probably we 
might be able to tell somewhat more. The idea of 
gravitation might be put alongside with the idea 
of the movement of the attracted bodies, and our 
consciousness might decide whether they were or 
were not incompatible. 

But we are at the centre of the reality that knows, 
thinks, and freely decides; we arc this very reality, 
and observe our own perceptions, thoughts, and 
free decisions. We are then in a position, and have 
the right, to ask ourselves whether the attributes 
of the bodily phenomenon and those of our thought 
can be identified, or if they exclude one another. 
As we see them exclude one another, we should 
misunderstand the protestations of consciousness, 
if we concluded to affirm their identity. 

The falling of bodies is one fact, the presence of 
the earth is another; the observer ascertains the 

'on the second, and calls 
ecs no reason to dispute 
i to it; it accepts them 
n. But when we put 
ht and that of a nervous 
lanical character, either 
ad the claim is made to 
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overstep the statement that the two facts are in 
each other’s presence by saying that the two phe¬ 
nomena are only one, a thought with mechanical 
attributes, or a mechanical phenomenon with 
thought-attributes, the mind cannot but offer an 
invincible resistance, on the ground of the principle 
of contradiction and of sufficient reason, to this 
identification which it deems impossible. 

Hume’s vaunted fact of observation does not 
justify his conclusion. Yes, nervous change is in 
constant connection' with thought, but what is the 
nature of this connection ? Is the nerve-substance 
itself thought ? Is it the formal cause of the 
phenomenon, or is it merely a condition of thought ? 
More strictly speaking, is it only a partially efficient 
cause, insufficient unless helped by sojne higher 
principle ? 

At first sight, both explanations may appear to 
be equally possible. But, on reflection, in thought 
we discover characteristics which clash*with the 
former hypothesis. Hence the second alone can 
be admitted, because it alone can be harmonized 
with the whole of the facts. 

We must reject the identification which Hume 
tried to establish. The essential distinction between 
the phenomena “ of consciousness ” and corporal 
phenomena becomes plainer and plainer in so far 
as Idealism and Mechanism continue their parallel 
evolution. 

Moreover, independent minds of the highest class 
in science and philosophy expressly assert the 
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insufficiency of the mechanical theory for the 
solution of the problems of psychology. 

There is Dubois-Reymond’s famous address at the 
general Congress of Naturalists at Leipzig in 1872: 

“ No arrangement,” he said, " no imaginable 
' movement of the particles of matter ran help us to 
understand the region of consciousness. . . . What 
connection could one possibly imagine between 
determinate movements of determinate atoms in 
my brain and facts as primary and indefinite, 
though undeniable, as the following: 1 fed pain or 
pleasure; I taste sweetness, 1 smell the scent of a 
rose, I hear the sound of an organ, 1 see something 
red? It is, however, absolutely and always un¬ 
thinkable that it should not be a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence to atoms of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 
etc. . . . whether they exist now, or have existed 
previously, or will exist in future, in this or that 
determinate condition of place or of movement. . . . 
Therefore, it is radically impossible to explain by any 
mechanical combination whatever why a chord of 
the octave pleases me, or why, on the contrary, 
touching hot iron hurts me. No thinker could tell 
me, ip the name of ' astronomical ’ science fore¬ 
casting the material issue in These two instances, 
which would be the agreeable and which the dis¬ 
agreeable experience. . . That it is completely 
impossible to-day, and that it will always remain 
1 impossible, to understand mental processes by means 
I of th^> mechanical action of the atoms of the 
’* brain, is a truth that requires no explanation.” 1 

The scientific and philosophic thinkers of eminence 
1 Die Grenzen dee Naturerhemens, p, 37 (Leipzig, 1884). 
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in France, England, and Germany to-day, energetic¬ 
ally protest against identifying matter and thought. 

“ Those systems that desire to reduce everything 
to a set of quantities, and relations between such 
quantities, are chimerical,” writes A, Fouilltfe. 

"From a quantitative point of view, the world 
appears to be reducible to an objective combination 
of movements; from a qualitative point of view, to 
a subjective series of sensations; but quality cannot 
be the result of a mere difference in the number and 
position of units quant it at ively equal or qualitatively 
null; it cannot be a simple form of quantity; rather 
is it quantity itself that is a kind of primary 
quality.” 1 

Elsewhere, speaking of the endeavours of the 
mechanical synthesis of Herbert Spencer, the same 
writer remarks: 

“ This hypothesis explains the course of cosmic 
occurrences in the terms of matter-atoms, move¬ 
ments, forces, repulsions, attractions, etc.— up to 
the point where materialist ic expressions fall short; 
then comes a mental terminology (sensations, 
sentiments, feelings, etc.) which is requin l for other 
explanations. Thus the philosopher is driven to 
begin his explanations from one point of view, and 
to finish with two. This is what Spencer does in 
his First Principles and in his Biology. Nature, 
which is one at the outset, becomes twofold, and I 
takes two aspects on the appearance of animal life. | 
How can the seepnd aspect be accounted for ? 
How came the purely unconscious to acquire a ray 

1 Utvolutionni$m$ des Mss-forces, Lib. II., Ch. III., i. Cf. 
ha libvrU et le dilmninistne, %* partie, Ch. VII, 
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of consciousness ? Does this ray fail from above, 
for it throws light upon the course of occurrences 
without in any way altering it ? And how is it 
that necessity has thus given rise: to something that 
is superfluous? The answer is ah the more im¬ 
possible, because Spencer regards consciousness as 
being of quite a different order and region from 
movement. He confesses that thought is not and 
never will be deduced from movement, and that 
we might know all present, past, and future move¬ 
ments in the world without being able to deduce 
thought from them. If this is the case, the mental 
cannot be involved in factors which, et hy pot he si, 
are entirely mechanical, nor can it be an effa t of 
causes from which it cannot lx- proved to depend. 
Hence, when you find feeling * apjx-aring ’ among 
the results of physical evolution which was pre¬ 
viously insensible, you are driven to perceive that 
the limits of your primary factors have been ex¬ 
ceeded. You are forced to recognize something 
more than you supposed to be among your original 
factors. Spencer put amongst his first data nothing 
but ' molecular attractions and repulsion-- he 
describes the entire evolution of biology with the 
sole help of these terms of matter, and then, when 
he has once reached animal life and man, he finds 
Something quite new—i.e,, feeling, or sensibility. 
Then he has good reason to exclaim, as Guthrie 
observes: ‘l am better off than I expected. I 
thought I had nothing in hand but movement and 
matter, and here is mind !’ ul 

pp‘ 2% F £i me ’ ^' ivo ^ utionn ^ smt &** idUi-forttt, p. a* and 
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Moreover, Herbert bpenu-r lnm« if c«-nfevw» that 
between nervous phenomena and j ' : t 
occurrences it is amp-vuM- t«» nt^blish ut fw# t«* 
conceive any community <*f nature Hr devoir* 
the opening chapter of jus <>/ ±* 

to a study of nervous ami when it *« 

finished, tins is how he writes 
" There lies before us a class «»f Uct> eb...: •/r 
without any perceptible or conceivable community 
of nature with the (acts that have ■ t «* 
The truths here to Is- set down an truth® <d wh**:h 
the very elements are unknown to phy»t*al Mirmr 
Objective observation and analysis fad u». and sub¬ 
jective observation and analysis suppk m, n t (hrm 1 

An original thinker, wltmc r-pit-iii'-n has tru-md 

a tardy appreciation from iIm- pioneer* of *|*r 
spiritualistic renaissance', M Hu*and de i 
half a century hm devoted all lu» «cwntiltc ami 
philosophic ene.gi.-s t« M»mUdms ife 
materialism of French medical :a.«e.tde>l-i 
Must one take sides, lie writes, with ttwr fdvmttutc 
solution adopted by most scientist* and mrdw»J 
men, by regarding life as merely a sm *3 
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or mechanical phenomena ? No, these are never 
any more than the material cone*mutants. And 
then, by a peculiar aberration, one gets to confound 
the subjective with the objective, to overlook '* a 
principle which is as clear as daylight, that every 
sensation presupposes a feeling subject, a form 
of consciousness.” In no way "am the essential 
agent of thought, the Ego, be identified with some 
finite extension, some series of points, with a body, 
with matter.” 1 

When W. Wundt draws up tine general conclu¬ 
sions of his Physiological psychology, hr passes this 
severe sentence upon materialism: 

“ Materialism regards what is psychical as a 
function or property of organized matter, just like any 
other physiological function, the contraction of a 
muscle, the generation of heat, etc. In all of them 
there is nothing but the movements of material 
elements. 

” But the starting-point and the conclusions of this 
theory are equally defective 

We will not follow out in detail the e«m%. fjurno s 
of Wundt’s line of thought, but of his <:rit iuism. as of 
that of DuboisSReymond and of Fouilite, we will 
note the conclusion, that the mechanical materialist 
cannot supply any solution of the essential problems 
of psychology. 

Deep within them thinkers feel that wc shall 
have to come back to a philosophy wide enough to 

p ii6 Uran< * < ^ r ° 8 ’ physiologic phMowpkiqm f 

hgiefLl P* yt *°* > giseke*i Psycho- 
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find a place for the soul. What is this philosophy 
to be ? 

This leads us to speak of the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer, of A. FouilMe, and of W. Wundt. 


II 

Masters of Contemporary Psychology 
Herbert Sfencer 

Herbert Spencer 1 is an astounding man. 

He assimilated everything that our time has 
brought forth in the domain of physical, chemical, 
biological, moral, and economic science. He knew 
mathematics and mechanics, lie followed up the 
genesis and development of public, social, and re¬ 
ligious institutions amongst the various races of man¬ 
kind. He was au couranl with philology, literature, 
and art, and took a close interest in the economics 
and politics of his own country. The knowledge 
accumulated in his First Principles (1862), Principles 
of Biology (1864-1867), Principles of Psychology 
(1855), Principles of Sociology (1876-1896), Principles 
of Ethics (1879-1893), and in the vast collections of 
Ritual, Political, and Ecclesiastical Institutions (1879- 
1885), published under his editorship, borders on 
the prodigious. And when we speak of " accumu¬ 
lated knowledge ” in all the volumes that make up 
his System of Synthetic Philosophy, do not suppose 
we have any intention of depreciating him. The 
scientific knowledge of this English man of science 
1 Died at Brighton, December 8, 1903, aged 83. 
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is neither superficial nor incoherent; it is abundant 
and closely knit, but arranged in order with steady 
continuity of thought, and it provides the prolific 
author at the proper moment with unsuspected com¬ 
parisons and striking analogies. 

Nevertheless, Spencer is not a scientist in the 
specialist sense. His name is linked with no dis¬ 
covery. He is not a geologist like Lye 11 , nor a 
botanist or zoologist like Darwin, nor a phy injugist 
like Huxley; but he assimilates the knowledge which 
he has acquired with extraordinary facility, without 
any anxiety to further its progress. He is rat her 
eclectic than original. 1 

His dominating idea is neither the fact nor the 
idea considered apart, but their adaptation to a 
system, their architectural anung<nn id. In his 
youth he dreamt of a synthesis of the cosmos fitted 
to the present state of scientific knowledge, of a new 
" synthetic philosophy.” 

By nature he was predisposed for the part he has 
played in science. By temperament he is a man of 
peace. The British impassiveness of his countenance 
reflects a desire for unity, which calls forth the fol¬ 
lowing fine and benignant utterance to be found 
on the first page of his First Principles: “ We too 
often forget that not only is there ‘ a sou! of goodness 
in things evil,’ but very generally, also, a soul of 
truth in things erroneous." 

Herbert Spencer’s philosophy is an original co- 

m 

1 After a new examination, we think we must maintain 
the above estimate despite the observation* to the contrary 
addressed to us by the English scientist in 1898 in a letter, 
Written in a very kindly spirit, on the subject of the first 

edition of this book. 
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ordination of all the ideas circulating in the nine¬ 
teenth century, from the time of the idealism of 
Hume and Kant down to the pantheism of Hegel, 
with the mechanical tendencies started by Descartes, 
the positivist misgivings of Comte, and the evolu¬ 
tionist aspirations of Charles Darwin. 

m 

Herbert Spencer begins with the most absolute 
idealism. 

“ The first step in a metaphysical argument, 
rightly carried on, must be an examination of pro¬ 
positions for the purpose of ascertaining what 
character is common to those which we call unques¬ 
tionably true, and is implied by asserting their 
unquestionable truth. Further, to carry on this 
inquiry legitimately, we must restrict our analysis 
rigorously to states of consciousness considered in 
their relations to one another; wholly ignoring any¬ 
thing beyond consciousness to which these states 
and their relations may be supposed to refer.” 1 

To Spencer, idealism is represented by two 
masters —Hume and Kant. Kant’s idealism is based 
upon subjective mental forms, the intuitions of space 
and time, and the act of cognition essentially implies 
a power of reaction in the subject to adapt these 
subjective forms to the impressions provided by our 
sensations. 

Hume attributes to the mind neither a priori 
forms of thought, nor any kind of active power. 
The thinking subject has impressions, and these are 
organized according to their similarities or differ- 

1 Essays, Vol. II., p, 204, Mill versus Hamilton—"The 
Teat of Truth.” 

6 
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ences, their priority or succession, and the mind 
itself is but the result of this progressive and auto¬ 
matic organization. 

No one has demonstrated the inanity nf the 
Kantian forms of space and time better t han Spencer. 
“ The proposition on which the Kantian doctrine 
proceeds, that every sensation caused by an object 
is given in an intuition which has Space for its form, 
is not true. . . . He (Kant) says: ' We never can 
imagine or make a representation to ourselves of 
the non-existence of space, though we may easily 
enough think that no objects are found in it.’ Now 
this proposition may be disputed. . . . 

Fhe Space which, as he (Kant) says, remains 
after we have conceived all things to disappear, is 
the Space in which they were imagined the ideal 
Space in which they were represented, and not the 
real Space in which they were presented. The Space 
said to survive its contents is the form in which 
reintuition takes place; not the form in which in- 
tuition takes place. Kant says that sensation (mark 
the word) produced by an object is the matter of 
intuition, and that the Space in which we perceive 
this matter is the form of intuition. To prove this 
he turns from the Space known through our open 
eyes, and in which the said intuition occurs, to the 
Space known when our eyes are closed, and in which 
the reintuition or imagination of things occura; and, 
having alleged that this ideal Space survives its 
contents, and therefore must be a form, leaves it to 
be inferred that the real Space has been shown to be 
a lorm which survives its contents. The Space we 
are conscious of in actual perception stands on just 
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the same footing with the objects perceived: neither 
of them can be suppressed from consciousness. So 
that if survival of its contents is the test by which 
‘ a form ’ is distinguished, the Space in which in¬ 
tuitions are given is not a form. 

" Still more obvious is a parallel criticism on the 
parallel reason given for asserting that Time is an 
a priori form of intuition.” 1 

According to Spencer the mental forms of Space 
and Time are not primary but derived forms. The 
only true " form,” either of the intuition, the under¬ 
standing, or the reason, is the consciousness of 
likeness or unlikeness; and it. is common to all the 
acts of the intelligence whatever. “ The so-called 
mental forms, Time and Space, arc the R of our 
alphabet; the A of our alphabet, by which the R 
becomes possible, is the consciousness of likeness 
and unlikeness; the C, D, E, F, etc.—the intuitions 
and conceptions presented and represented in Time 
and Space—are directly dependent on this con¬ 
sciousness of likeness and unlikeness, as well as 
indirectly dependent on it, through the derivative 
forms of time and space.” 2 

With Kant, there is a doubt as to the nature of 
the mental forms called respectively intuitions, 
categories, ideas; the fact that some arc attributed 
to the sensibility, others to the understanding, and 
the last to the reason, suggests that they belong re¬ 
spectively to the sensible and to the suprasensible 
order. But with Spencer, doubt is no longer pos¬ 
sible. The primary form of likeness and unlikeness 
is common to all mental— i.e., cognitive—acts what- 
* Principles of Psychology, § 399. * Ibid. 
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soever; so that, as to the nature of the j^yrlmlngical 
factor of knowledge, Sjx net joins hands with Hume, 
and with the latter po-Haims that the element of 
consciousness belongs to the sensible order, and is 
to be identified with nervous phenomena To both 
psychology is but the reverse side of phr-mlngy. 

But if Spencer agrees with Hume as to the nature 
of acts of consciousness, does he also agree with him 
about their exclusively < xj* iiiu< ntal uncut ? Does 
he not appear to admit, along with Kant, some 
transcendental element, an *i priori form of likeness 
and unlikeness ? 

Kant and Hume are both right, and both wrong, 
•J answers Spencer. 'Hie elementary forms of con¬ 
sciousness arc a priori to the iW»i nituiil. for they 
arc given him along with his cerebral structure, but 
they are a posteriori to the n nr. for tin- cerebral 
structure of the individual of to-day in due to the 
experience of his ancestors ami t«* a lung biological 
evolution, 1 

Subjectivist idealism and sensationalist empiri¬ 
cism, or, as Spencer would say. the transcendental 
hypothesis and the experimental hypothesis, thus 
come to be reconciled on the ground of evolution. 

Evolution! The word is Herbert Spencer’s. 
From the year 1852—that is to say, seven years 
before the issue of the Origin of Species by Charles 
Darwin— 4 his English philosopher conceived his 
“ development hypothesis,” according to which 
'* vegetable and animal species arose from continual 

1 This distinction has been clearly brought out by St. 
George Mivart, Essays cm4 Criticisms, II., p. ijo. 
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changes arising from changes in their circum¬ 
stances.” The work of Darwin consisted in re¬ 
search for the determinate causes of specific trans¬ 
formations in organisms. We all know the learned 
naturalist’s appeal to the power of " natural selec¬ 
tion.” An unlucky expression, writes Herbert 
Spencer, for it ” connotes a conscious process, and I 
so involves a tacit personalization of nature'. By * 
tacitly personalizing that aggregate of surrounding 
agencies which we call ‘ nature,’ it introduces vaguely 
the idea that nature may select as a human breeder 
selects—can select and increase a particular quality; 
which is true only under certain conditions. Further, 
it raises the thought of choice -suggests the notion 
that nature may or may not operate in the alleged 
way. 

“ It was partly the consciousness that wrong 
ideas are called up in these ways, which led me, 
when writing the Principles of Biology, to substitute 
the phrase ‘ survival of the fittest.’ 5,1 

‘ ^ ha f. become apparent that the ^istracj: 

1 expressing this transformation in all living things, also 
I expresses the transformation which in, and has been, in 
{progress everywhere. The Solar System in passing from 
its primitive state to its present state has exemplified it; 
and if we accept Lord Kelvin’s conclusion respecting the 
dissipation of its energy and consequent ultimate fate, it 
will continue to exemplify it. The transformation of the 
Earth from those early stages in which ibvsurfacc began to 
solidify, down to its present stage, has likewise conformed 
to the general law. Among living things it is conformed 
to not only in the unfolding of every organism, but also 
if we draw the conclusion pointed to above, by the organic 
world in general, considered as an aggregate of species. 
The phenomena of mind, in rising from its lowest forms in 
inferior creatures up to its form in man, and again in rising 
from the lowest human form to the highest, illustrate it. 

It is again illustrated by the successive stages of social 


if: 
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In any case, organic evolution, whether it be 
explained by natural selection or by some more 
general formula, such as adaptation to environment, 
is but an clement of the Spencerian evolution, which 
has for its subject-matter the entire cosmic process, 
from nebular condensation down to the products of 
social life in civilized nations. 

The mechanical character of evolution as d> scribed 
by Spencer is thus self-evident. Not only the 
differentiations of organic species and animal 
instincts, but the highest manifestations of human 
life, are so many transitory stages in the endless 
development of cosmic forces which played upon 
one another millions of centuries ago amidst the 
earliest nebulae. And this develupmt »t is inde¬ 
pendent of all internal finality; it is the inevitable 
result of antecedents determined solely by ’’circum¬ 
stances ”— i.c., by chance—in their government and 
activities. 

It is the office of this mechanical evolution, 


progress, beginning with groups of savages ami ending 
with civilized nations. And we see it no lew displayed in 
all the products of social life—in language, in the industrial 
arts, in the development of literature, in the genesis of 
science. . . . 


"It (the Doctrine of Evolution) has for its subject- 
matter the entire cosmic process, from nebular condensation 
down to the development of picture-records into written 
language, or the formation of local dialects; and it* general 
result is to show that all the minor transformations in their 
infinite varieties are parts of one vast transformation, and 
display throughout the saute law and cause—that the 

( Infinite and^ Eternal Energy has manifested itself every¬ 
where and always in modes ever unlike in results but ever 
Eke m principle. *— Essays, L, pp. 503, 505. The quotation 

Ev^utiJ?' 18 from Ibid " p> m> ,thotd 8ttllsbur y on 
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according to Spencer, to reconcile the experimental 
hypothesis of Hume with the transcendental hypo¬ 
thesis of Kant as to the primary origin of the facts 
of consciousness. 

Hume regarded " impressions,” Kant " the passive 
phenomena of sensibility,” as the primary data for 
the mind to work on. Neither of them took any 
particular care to discover the source of the raw 
material which they were thus able to deal with. 
Herbert Spencer, less exclusively introspective than 
Hume, less deductive than the great German critic, 
better trained than either of them in the observation 
of nature, immediately inquires into the genesis of 
the objective elements present in consciousness, 
and ascribes their origin to earlier phases of cosmic 
evolution. 

He sees that man’s mind was not at the outset 
a tabula rasa, for every individual inherits the ac¬ 
cumulated experiences of his ancestors, and there¬ 
fore there is some truth in the doctrine of Kantian 
idealism as to a priori forms, but the cerebral 
structure of the individual at birth is the heritage 
of the experience of the past. Hence there is 
nothing in the mind of the race that is not the result 
of experience, and in this sense the a priori position 
of the German philosopher is counterfeited. 

Thus, too, it is not correct to say that man’s mind 
is originally undetermined as to the associations of 
its states of consciousness, and in this sense Kant is 
quite right in treating it as purely receptive; but, on 
the other hand, the laws according to which the 
elementary data of consciousness are arranged are 
the result of observations accumulated in the past, 
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and in this sense Hume is right in not calling by 
the name of “ soul ” the active principle which is 
distinguished from the impressions revealed by our 
states of consciousness. 

Thus Herbert Spencer makes no more than a 
provisional concession, which is more apparent than 
real, to the “ transcendental hypothesis,” and his 
ideology is fundamentally the same as Hume’s. 
The Scottish philosopher takes conscious " im¬ 
pressions ” as his point of departure; Herbert 
Spencer finds their origin in the factors of cosmic 
evolution; but to both master and disciple conscious 
states, regarded in themselves as they are found in 
the individual of to-day, are nervous facts, auto¬ 
matically associated and organized, and man’s mind 
is the passive result of their progressive organiza¬ 
tion. 1 

Thus Spencer’s ideology does not differ funda-' 
mentally from Hume’s " experimental hy|K>th« sis.” 
How does he answer the cri (etiological problem ? 
What value does he assign to the testimony of 
consciousness ? 

In other words, what is, according to Spencer, 
the objective bearing of our states of conscious¬ 
ness ? What is the bearing of their relations ? 

When we make a statement, he says, the terms of 

1 " Impossible as it is to get immediate proof that f&ling 
and nervous action are the inner and outer faces of the same 
change, yet tile hypothesis that they are so harmonises 
with all the observed facts; and as elsewhere shown (First 
Principles, § 40), no other verification is possible for us 
than that which results from the establishment of complete 
congruity among our experiences.' '—Principles of Psy¬ 
chology, § 51, r j * 
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the proposition are the translation of two states of 
consciousness. The proposition itself either con¬ 
nects them or disconnects them. 

The first question to clear up, is to find out what 
is the nature of the relation established by the 
proposition. 

Let us start with some facts. Suppose the fol¬ 
lowing are the propositions: The bird was brown— 
The ice was hot—The pressure of a body is exerted 
in space—Movement implies something which moves. 

I can easily associate the attribute brown with 
the subject and the group of attributes denoted by 
bird, but I can quite as easily dissociate the attribute 
brown from the group of associations awakened by 
the name bird in my consciousness. If anyone 
were to tell me: " The bird was necessarily brown,” 
that would be enough to call up to my consciousness 
an image of a yellow or a green bird. The connec¬ 
tion between the states of consciousness expressed 
respectively by the attribute brown and by the 
subject bird is therefore not indissoluble. 

But when the statement is made in my hearing 
that " The ice was hot,” it is difficult, it may even 
seem impossible, for me to associate with the group 
represented by the subject ice the attribute hot. 
The sensation of cold is so strongly connected with 
the perception of ice that my first endeavours to 
separate the two terms ice and cold are in vain. If, 
however, by an effort of imagination I think of a 
temperature which would freeze water but yet be 
higher than that of the blood in my body, I succeed 
in breaking up the association of the states of con¬ 
sciousness denoted by the words ice, cold ; in re- 
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placing it by the new association, ice, hot. My 
inability to think '* The ice was hot ” was, indeed, 
real at the outset, but it was only relative. 

On the contrary, in stating the propositions: 
“ The pressure of a body is exerted in space, move¬ 
ment implies something which mows,” the necessity 
I experience is absolute, and it is proved by my 
inability to break up the association of my conscious 
states, which are represented by the terms of these 
two propositions, for my endeavour produces no 
result at all. Therefore the contradictory of these 
two propositions is unthinkable. 

Now, says Spencer, a proposition is certain, when 
there is an indissoluble connection Inf ween the 
states of consciousness expressed by its two terms. 
The means of finding out the indissolubility of the 
connection between several states of consciousness, 
is to endeavour to break up the connection found 
in consciousness and to substitute the contradic- 
i tory connection. The unavoidable checking of such 
| efforts is the touchstone of certitude. 

Hence Spencer concludes that the criterion of the 
§ truth of a proposition is the inconceivability of its 
nf I contradictory. 

It has often been said that Sjx-nu r\ criterion 
-is entirely subjective. And, indeed, in the Principles 
of Psychology there is more than one passage that 
justifies such a criticism, but it is certainly not in 
accord with the ultimate mind of the writer. In 
reply to John Stuart Mill, Spencer formulated his 
criteriological system more exactly. He openly 
repudiated subjectivism, and declared expressly 
that he regarded the inconceivability of the contra- 
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dictory not to be merely an expression of a purely 
subjective inability, but the result of experience. 

I conceive without difficulty and believe without 
effort that one bird is brown, and another yellow, 
because it has been my experience to sec sometimes 
brown birds, sometimes yellow birds. I do not say 
that the proposition, " The ice was hot,” is incon¬ 
ceivable, because experience provides me with means 
lor imagining the freezing of water at a higher tem¬ 
perature than that of my body, but I call the prop¬ 
osition incred ible, because it is not in accord with 
usual experience, and therefore necessitates an 
extraordinary mental effort on my part. 

On the contrary, the proposition, “ One side of 
a triangle is equal to the sum of the two other sides,” 
is not only incredible, but also inconceivable. As 
for the cause of the inconceivability of this proposi¬ 
tion, it is only to be found in its being in disaccord 
with all our own observations and with the uniform 
and permanent results stored up by the experiences 
of the past in our cerebral structure. 

If we reply with Mill, that the ancient Greeks 
thought the existence of the Antipodes was incon¬ 
ceivable, while we not only conceive but admit it, 
Spencer answers that inconceivability of the contra¬ 
dictory j§jn,ot. a, critical rule beyond which.there.is 

no ap peal. And who is to hear this appeal ? He 
alone who is able to read his own consciousness, and 
to reduce its data to their simplest elements. 1 

In these conditions, Spencer’s critical theory 

1 " In alleging that if a belief is said by some to be neces¬ 
sary, but by others to be not necessary, the test of necessity 
is thereby shown to be no test, Mr. Mill tacitly assumes 
that all men have powers of introspection enabling them 



